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CHRISTMAS 
~~ GIFT 
SUGGESTION S 


What could be more timely? 


1. CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 
Separated Brothers i. 

by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet =k. 

Translated by J. I. Holland, S.J. and 

G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 

Two distinguished theologians — one a Catholic, 

the other a Protestant, discuss in a series of 

frank yet friendly letters, the differences which 

divide Christians and the means to a closer 

union in common charity. 3.95 


A definitive work 
2. THE CHURCHES 
AND THE CHURCH 


A Study of Ecumenism 
by Bernard Leeming, S.J. 
Father Leeming examines the nature and 
origins of the ecumenical movement, the 
obstacles and difficulties connected with 
its progress, Catholic and non-Catholic 
attitudes toward it, and its benefits 
and defects. 
“This i is a particularly timely and altogether satisfactory 
book.” —John J. Wright, D.D. 

. one of the most significant pieces of contemporary Catholic 
ecumenical writing.” 
—Robert McAfee Brown in An American Dialogue. $6.50 


Beautiful and comprehensive d . 


3. EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES “Tye 


Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 


114 photographs with accompanying text make up this hand- 
some album, illustrating and explaining the rich diversity of the 
Eucharistic celebration among the various Eastern Catholic 
Churches. $4.95 


4. HAPPY HOMES ik Se 
Christian Ideals in Married Life SP ees ae 
by Francois D’Antec z 
Translated by Fred D. Wieck 


A clear exposition of the traditional teaching of the Church 
on the hierarchy of values in marriage. This is excellent read- 
ing material for engaged couples and young husbands and wives. 


Paper $1.95 


5. WHAT! AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL? 
by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen 


A popular guide to the forthcoming Ecumenical Council. Who 
will attend? How will it be organized? What is it likely to 
discuss? These are only some of the questions which Monsignor 
Thielen answers. In addition, he provides a clear synopsis of 
the history of the Church’s past councils. $2.95 
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x a 6. MARTIN LUTHER AND 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
Spokesmen for Two Worlds of Relief 
by Friedrich Richter 
Translated by Rev. Leonard Zwinger 
A comparative study of the two outstanding 
and dynamic figures of the Reformation. The 
author shows Luther and Loyola acted upon 
and acting upon their times, and clears away 
many of the misconceptions surrounding 
the lives of these men. $3.75 


7. THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 

The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 

Translating directly from the Dead Sea 

Scrolls, Fr. Sutcliffe investigates the men 

of Qumran as a religious community, 

and examines their history, way of life 

and beliefs. “. . . for solid scholarship 

and an illuminating and reliable 

account of the Qumran community, the 

reader cannot do better than turn to this book.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement (London) Illustrated. 


$5.50 


BS erseek TOWN EB Vee ee 


Engrossing and dramatic + sl 
8. THE LETTERS OF NICODEMUS ~° 7 


A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 

Translated by H.C. Stevens 

One of Poland’s leading contemporary novelists presents a 
fictional account of the impact of the life and ministry of Christ 
upon a lesser New Testament character. $3.95 


A sensible guide 
9. THE CHILDREN AND THE PRIEST AT MASS 


by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 

A useful volume describing the part which children can play in 
the celebration of Mass. The author explains the essential 
meaning of many of the actions and gestures of the Mass, thus 
giving to children in their formative years a rich nucleus of 
spiritual knowledge. $1.50 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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froendshap 


his is the fascinating true 

story of Diana d’Andalo 
—the beautiful brilliant 
daughter of a wealthy family 
in 13th-century Italy who de- 
fied her parents and became 
a nun—and of her wise 
spiritual adviser, Jordan of 
Saxony. 

In telling of the remark- 
able friendship that grew be- 
tween them, Father Gerald 
Vann illuminates the mean- 
ing of all Christian friendship. 

Included is a translation of 
Jordan’s letters to Diana.. 
letters which have come 
down through the centuries 
as beautiful, personal testa- 
ments of how the shared love 
of God may serve as the basis 
for human relationships. 
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Correspondence 





Educational Freedom 


Epitor: President-elect John F. Kennedy 
has declared that Federal aid to non-pub- 
lic schools is unconstitutional. AMERICA 
(11/12) wryly points out that his views 
are not binding on his fellow Catholics. 

As a matter of fact, many thousands of 
Catholics think that the withholding of 
educational aid from non-public school 
children is discriminatory and _ uncon- 
stitutional. The Supreme Court in the 
Frost case (1926) declared that a State 
may not demand as a condition for sharing 
in welfare benefits the relinquishment of 
constitutional rights. Yet today the Federal 
and State governments do just that. It is 
government policy that citizens cannot 
share in educational benefits (raised by 
general taxation) unless they give up the 
constitutional right (Oregon case) to send 
their children to independent schools. 

Citizens for Educational Freedom is a 
group devoted to securing the civil rights 
of those who prefer independent schools. 
Further information can be had from CEF, 
3109 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Epwarp M. O’KEEFE 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Convent Images 


Eprtor: Your editorial on “Issues, Images 
and Men” (11/12) refers to a newly coined 
cliché: “image-projection.” I respectfully 
suggest that in the same issue one may 
find evidence of image-projection of a more 
interesting sort than that involving Messrs. 
Kennedy and Nixon. 

During the process of acquiring an edu- 
cation, I attended 18 schools, the majority 
of them Catholic. Naturally memory re- 
calls, with pleasure, the faces of a great 
many nuns. I do not believe it is just Holly- 
wood’s brainwashing that makes me feel 
that most of these dedicated souls looked 
more like Thelma Ritter than Audrey Hep- 
burn, just as I feel that priests are “sup- 
posed” to look more like Spencer Tracy 
than Tab Hunter. 

But recently I have noticed, in the ad- 
vertisements that religious orders place in 
Catholic publications, a tendency to adopt 
the standard Madison Avenue practice of 
attracting the reader’s attention or influenc- 
ing his judgment by including the picture 
of an attractive young lady in the layout. 

For example: 1) On p. 192 in the ad 
placed by the Franciscan Sisters of the 
Poor we see a photograph of a beautiful 


face. No make-up, to be sure, but still 
beauty. 2) The Sisters of Divine Providence 
of San Antonio, Tex., show us (p. 194) a 
member of their order and she is strikingly 
beautiful. 3) The Sisters of the Divine 
Savior have selected as model for their ad 
(p. 232) a young and pretty nun. 4) The 
Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Con- 
ception present (p. 246) a picture of two 
attractive young ladies. Only on p. 196, in 
the space carrying the message of the Order 
of St. Bridget, do I see a sister of the sort 
I fondly remember from my school days. 
Please understand that I do not write to 
criticize this trend, merely to suggest its 
existence. Are sisters really getting prettier 
or are the image-projectionists taking over? 
STEVE ALLEN 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


How Many Voters 


Eprror: Under the somewhat alarming 
headline “19 Million Disfranchised” 
(11/19, p. 252), you quote Brendan Byrne 
of the American Heritage Foundation as 
saying: “State election laws will keep 19 
million American citizens of voting age 
from casting their ballots next Tuesday.” 
Let us examine for a moment the various 
categories listed. (Incidentally, these add 
up to only 17.5 million.) 

“8 million voters were unable to vote 
on Nov. 8 because they had moved during 
the year and could not meet State resi- 
dence requirements.” Frankly, this seems 
to me an exaggeration. Granted that in 
some instances the residence requirements 
are unduly long, I doubt whether the 
total is as large as Mr. Byrne says. My 
doubts are based in part upon the demon- 
strable errors in the following categories. 

2. “600,000 citizens of voting age in 
the District of Columbia.” This figure sub- 
stantially exceeds the entire adult popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia (553,000 
according to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States). That total, of course, in- 
cludes members of the armed forces, luna- 
tics, convicts and, more important, the 
large number of temporary residents of the 
District who meticulously maintain their 
voting residences elsewhere. The District 
of Columbia is probably the most absentee- 
ballot-conscious area in the country. 

3. “5 million sick and hospitalized.” The 
same Statistical Abstract gives a total of 
only 1.06 million hospital beds in the entire 
country (excluding mental institutions). 
To reach the total of 5 million sick and 
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hospitalized, Mr. Byrne must postulate a it is commonly thought smart not to take unbelievable conditions in which most min- 
pretty heavy sick list over Election Day. sides—is gratifying to me. As a college ers work and live” (11/12, p. 230). The 
4. “2.6 million business travelers unable student, I feared my own view that in- reviewer seems to overlook his own words: 
to obtain absentee ballots.” The Statistical justices should not go unchallenged was “This book contains firsthand information 
inc Abstract does not list traveling salesmen; merely youthful idealism. and direct observations.” 
but the total of all persons engaged in With enough courageous men like Mr. The picture Fr. Rosier gives of “the 
ot still manufacturing and wholesaling sales work Doran, perhaps this country can still over- worker's world in France as I experienced 
iain is given as 726,000. I doubt very much come the softening influence of “don’t- it” is not one of de-Christianization or 
194) a whether all of these persons, plus nearly _ stick-your-neck-out” thinking. atheism among the French miners, as so 
ikingly 2 million more, were on the road on Elec- n Rocer A. JACKSON many pessimistic reports have concluded. 
Divine tion Day. a ; f Bridgeport, Ohio Of course, he admits that there is much to 
ee 5. 500,000 citizens living abroad. be done. If the faith in France, or in any 
1) The Again, I'd like to know the source of ths Not Overdone other country, is to be deepened, then 
rem figure and to have some estimate as to ‘ ‘ Catholics everywhere must be awakened 
oP Siew how many of these were unable to obtain Eprror: Having read Fr. Irenaeus Rosier’s to the imperative need for a rethinking of 
196, in absentee ballots. - book I Looked for God s Absence—France the social apostolate of the Church. The 
iin 6. “800,000 illiterates. The literacy test and having spoken with the author about sounding of this vital cry is perhaps Fr. 
tae has been abused in certain areas, but I the conditions he described, I fail to see Rosier’s major contribution. 
love. query whether sound citizenship requires the justification of Fernand Vial’s reference Joun Ryan, 0. CARM. 
2 its abolition. to “perhaps overdone scenes on the almost Washington, D. C. 
reciag This is not to say that Mr. Byrne does 
rest its Peas aay : Pees 
anor not have a point, but to indicate that 
iguana almost 20 per cent of the citizens of voting 
nae age” are disfranchised seems to me to be 
somewhat of an overstatement. Ss E E (@) Ni jd ya [ L 
Porter R. CHANDLER 
New York, N.Y. 
UNV 22 6S: ! TS 
For the Record 
arming : ee 
ised” Epiror: My review of The Alamo in the 
ee, Wor, 18 on eakick he NS ee COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES OFFERED IN: 
ion as cut, I understand, due to last-minute con- . 
ep 19 siderations of space, with the result that The College of Arts and Sciences 
ig age my remarks seem both pointless and fence- The School of Law 
sday.” straddling. This happens very seldom, and : 
various I would not mention it except for the fact The School of Education 
e add that some would-be defenders of the film . 
have taken to proclaiming the extraordinary The School of Nursing 
0 vote ideological argument that anyone who does The School of Business Administration 
during not like The Alamo is not a good American. ts : 
2 resi- I do not think that this argument, so The College of Medicine and Dentistry 
seems muddle-headed and frivolous and so sub- 
hat in versive of the cause of right reason and Courses on the Undergraduate and Graduate Level 
ments good movies, should go unchallenged. I wes ; ee 
~ te also would not like anvone to think that I The Division of General Studies makes available its facilities to those 
s. My withheld caitioien of The Alamo teceuse who seek specialized or general education without necessarily matricu- 
: * lating in a degree program. 
emon- of it. All my remarks that wound up on the 
ries. cutting-room floor canrot be reproduced For Further Information or Catalog, Write Director of Admissions 
ige in here. I would like to point out for the rec- Seton Hall University Seton Hall Schoo! of Law Seton Hall University 
e sub- ord, however, that over and above the South Orange, N. J. — nen Se — 
popu- criticisms that appeared in print, my orig- Seton Hall tame spss 
53,000 inal review deplored Davy Crockett’s un- University College Sanersity Callege since and beatehry 
of the seemly fictional romance and took the script . —_ Street 3055 Boulevard Medical Center 
se, in- to task for “lapses into banality, bathos and scpladicad en te 
-luna- bad taste.” 
t, the Morra WALSH 
of the New York, N.Y. 
their 
istrict Supports Action 
entee- 
i Epiror: Hurrah for fellow Ohioan Thomas 
” The J. Doran, whose letter (11/12, p. 192) 
ital of reveals that somebody is willing to fight 
entire back in public. Mr. Doran’s controversy 
tions ). with POAU-—especially since, as a lawyer, 
k and he is a member of a profession in which 
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Current Comment 





Subversive Segregationists 


Louisiana’s race-baiting demagogues, 
long skilled in Machiavellian ways, last 
week used a favorite old device: ac- 
cuse your enemy of doing precisely what 
you are doing. When the notorious 
segregationist, Leander Perez, and 
his cohorts in the State Legislature 
charged that a Federal judge and sun- 
dry other officials were “making . om- 
mon cause with the Communist con- 
spiracy,” they themselves were playing 
right into Communist hands. 

The Soviet press has been quick to 
exploit racist goings-on in New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. Pravda, in its Nov. 22 
issue, featured a selectively worded ac- 
count, cartoon and all, of the tragic 
school situation. It adroitly left unmen- 
tioned the fact that the demonstrations 
were artificially whipped up by irre- 
sponsible politicians for reasons of their 
own; that most New Orleanians deplore 
the White Citizens Councils’ lawless 
plots. It ignored completely the hard 
work of civic groups like the Committee 
on Public Education and Save Our 
Schools and the courageous stand taken 
by the judges (native Southerners all), 
the local police and the school board. 
Only the shameful behavior of certain 
self-seeking legislators and misled teen- 
agers was paraded before the Commu- 
nist and neutralist world as a sample of 
American democracy. 

It can never be stressed enough that 
racism is not only villainous and sinful. 
In a world of many races, most of them 
colored, a crime against our American 
Negroes is also the most explosive prop- 
aganda bomb we can hand our enemies 
to use against us. 


Anderson at Bonn 


Most of the press comment we have 
seen on Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson’s mission to Bonn adds up to 
this: He should have stayed at home. 
There is widespread agreement that 
in trying to right our international bal- 
ance of payments he submitted to Chan- 
cellor Adenauer the wrong request, in 
the wrong way, at the wrong time. 


360 


Mr. Anderson wanted the West Ger- 
mans to pick up immediately a tab of 
$600 million for the support of our 
troops in Germany —a request that 
would not only involve an additional 
burden on an already heavily taxed peo- 
ple, but would also awaken in their 
minds unhappy comparisons with their 
status during occupation days. Further- 
more, it appears that Mr. Anderson’s 
demand was not preceded by intima- 
tions of success that would justify his 
highly dramatic mission. Finally, the 
demand was ill-timed. On the one hand, 
Mr. Adenauer is preparing for an elec- 
tion campaign; on the other, the Eisen- 
hower Administration is in its dying 
days, so that foreign governments are 
less interested now in the President’s 
ideas than in Mr.. Kennedy’s. 

It ought to be noted, also, that the 
Germans do not share the Administra- 
tion’s view that the imbalance in our 
international accounts is so deep-seated 
that radical changes in our spending 
policies are indicated. They regard the 
sizable deficits of the past few years as 
temporary dislocations that will in the 
course of time be more or less automati- 
cally corrected. Mr. Adenauer offered to 
do a number of things that would ease 
the present strain on the dollar, but Mr. 
Anderson rejected them. He wanted his 
$600 million or nothing. Although the 
West German position may strike some 
Americans as ungrateful, it is not with- 
out solid support in this country. 


..- Cloud Over Tourism 


Time was—and it wasn’t too long ago 
—when tourism was looked upon, not 
only as the recreational and cultural 
boon it is, but even as a patriotic enter- 
prise. In a variety of ways, our Govern- 
ment encouraged Americans to journey 
to foreign lands and spend freely there. 
It persuaded foreign governments to 
waive or mitigate visa requirements; it 
speeded up passport procedures; it 
raised the limit on purchases which tour- 
ists could bring home duty-free. Now 
all of a sudden some spoilsports are 
pointing out that tourists have contrib- 
uted to the imbalance in our interna- 


tional payments and are hinting that it 
may become necessary to set limits on 
foreign travel and spending. 

It is true, of course, that tourists, 
along with bankers and businessmen, 
are responsible for some of the nation’s 
loss of gold. The U. S. Commerce De- 
partment says that in 1959 Americans 
spent $2.38 billion on foreign travel. 
During the same year foreign visitors 
spent about $1 billion over here. Not 
all this difference of $1.38 billion was a 
dollar deficit, however, since nearly 
$400 million of the spending by Amer- 
icans went to U.S. air and shipping 
lines. Roughly, our tourists contributed 
about a billion to the dollar deficit in 
1959. 

Obviously, to limit the amount of 
money U.S. tourists can take abroad 
would help to balance our international 
accounts. It would also make many 
Americans very angry and lower the 
nation’s prestige abroad. If the prob- 
lem is as serious and pressing as some 
people think, a much better solution, it 
seems to us, would be to encourage 
foreigners to visit the United States and 
to make it easier for them to do so than 
it is now. 


Neutron Bomb Reaction 


Thomas E. Murray’s second warning 
that the USSR may be secretly testing 
a neutron bomb (AM. 11/26, p. 286) 
triggered a very critical chain reaction 
among members of the U.S. scientific 
community who oppose any resumption 
of atomic weapons testing as a bar to 
progress in disarmament. 

I. I. Rabi, Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, declared that Murray—engineer 
and inventor, member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission until 1957, and now 
consultant to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy—“is technically not qual- 
ified to discuss such questions.” D. R. 
Inglis, senior physicist of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, said that Murray’s 
description of the bomb was “fantasti- 
cally exaggerated.” 

H. A. Bethe, “mother” of the H-bomb, 
went further. He said that Mr. Murray’s 
statement. was an attempt “to divert 
public opinion from the real issue: to get 
a treaty that could lead to disarma- 
ment.” J. B. Wiesner of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology not only called 
Mr. Murray’s statement “irresponsible,” 
but added that “the United States can- 
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not let any single thing hinder the nego- 
tiations [in Geneva].” 

These efforts to denigrate the author- 
ity of Mr. Murray in a crucial area of 
public policy are disturbing, especially 
since Drs. Rabi and Wiesner are mem- 
bers of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Murray is conscientious, 
not given to irresponsible utterance, and 
is in a position to know what progress is 
considered feasible in the infant but 
open-ended field of nuclear technology. 

We feel that Mr. Murray did a public 
service in warning us of the dangers of 
the protracted test moratorium. He has 
the support of many members of the 
scientific and political community. 
Moreover, despite Drs. Bethe and Wies- 
ner, the real issue in the test treaty con- 
troversy is not disarmament but our na- 
tional security. That is what Mr. Murray 
has at heart in questioning the wisdom 
of our present policies. 


One-Way Prices 


In discussing the problem of postwar 
inflation, Arthur Burns, former chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, emphasizes what he 
regards as a new phenomenon in cycli- 
cal behavior. In times gone by, prices 
regularly rose on the upswing of the 
economic cycle, and just as regularly 
dropped on the downswing. Today, 
prices rise on the upswing but don’t fall 
very much, if at all, on the downswing. 
As a result, with every recovery from 
recession prices always reach a new 
record high: they take off from the high- 
est point reached during the previous 
boom. 

With the release of the October fig- 
ures on consumer prices compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Professor 
Burns’ observation is seen to be as perti- 
nent as ever. Although the economy has 
been undergoing a recession of sorts, the 
Consumer Price Index has moved stead- 
ily upward. With the exception of Au- 
gust, when it was stationary, it has ad- 
vanced in every month since January. 
True, the increase has been moderate— 
the price index has climbed only 1.4 per 
cent since November, 1959—but in the 
circumstances even a moderate increase 
is disturbing. 

In releasing the October figure, the 
Labor Department noted one encourag- 
ing factor: over the past year the prices 
of goods other than food declined 0.3 
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per cent. What caused the bulge in 
prices over last year was a jump in food 
costs—this accounted for 40 per cent of 
the increase—and the persisting rise in 
services. Even so, factory workers who 
had steady employment—many did not 
—were a little better off than last year. 
Their wages went up more than enough 
to cover the advance in prices. Those 
living on fixed incomes, however, found 


their buying power slightly eroded. 


Pressures on the UN 


Early in the current session of the 
UN General Assembly, Premier Khru- 
shchev demanded that the office of the 
Secretary General be replaced by a 
triumvirate representing an arbitrary 
grouping of UN nations into Western, 
Socialist and neutralist blocs. 

This move to induce executive paraly- 
sis in the UN Secretariat has failed, but 
the setback does not mean that the 
USSR has dropped its campaign to turn 
the world organization into a pliant 
tool of Soviet policy and propaganda, 
as two recent developments show. 

In Paris, on Nov. 21, the chief Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion proposed to oust Dr. Vittorio Vero- 
nese, Director General of Unesco, in 
favor of a three-man executive board. 
Sergei G. Lapin’s desire to station this 
ideological Cerberus on guard over the 
UN agency was prompted, he said, by 
Unesco’s “unilateral and pro-Western 
orientation.” 

Moreover, during recent weeks, the 
Soviet Union has been trying to push 
a program of parity in the distribution 
of professional positions in the UN 
Secretariat. The allotment of such posi- 
tions is now determined by a quota 
system that is based on the size of con- 
tributions to the UN budget by its mem- 
ber nations. The Soviet drive aims at 
giving the Communist bloc one-third of 
the positions, even though the bloc is 
made up of only ten per cent of the UN 
membership. 

These two drives are not likely to get 
far during the current session of the UN 
General Assembly, But it may be as- 
sumed that Mr. Khrushchev’s campaign 
for a revised UN will continue unabated. 
In fact, it is probable that the demand 
which was thrust upon Unesco will soon 
be leveled against other organizations 
affiliated with the UN. 


Religious Liberty on Sunday 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
has submitted supporting briefs in two 
cases testing the constitutionality of 
Sunday-closing laws before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The ACLU argues that the Massa- 
chusetts Lord’s Day law, because of its 
religious nature and intent, is an “es- 
tablishment of religion.” 

The ACLU also claims that, even 
apart from religious implications, the 
Pennsylvania Sunday-closing law is un- 
constitutional. The law would infringe 
upon personal liberty to a lesser de- 
gree, says the ACLU, if it required a 
day of rest without specifying a par- 
ticular day of the week; and the State 
is obliged to prefer the less restrictive 
law. 

We trust that the Supreme Court will 
meet these arguments head on and re- 
ject them. There should be no pre- 
tense that Sunday-closing laws are un- 
related to the Christian religion. Clear- 
ly, these laws exist because most Amer- 
icans want their day of worship to be 
a civil day of rest. 

The court should then flatly deny 
that it is an unconstitutional estab- 
lishment of religion for State and local 
governments to take account of the 
religious character and immemorial cus- 
tom of the American people in provid- 
ing for a weekly day of rest. 

The court should also look carefully 
into the “personal liberty” argument 
and note its tendency. If it became 
standard practice to operate businesses 
seven days a week, then, even though 
only five or six days of work were 
required of each employee, most people 
would be obliged to work on Sunday. 
These people would certainly find their 
liberty to live and worship as Christians 
restricted in a real way. 


... Real and Unreal 


In the late 19th century the Supreme 
Court was so devoted to individual 
“freedom of contract” that it consist- 
ently overruled social legislation as un- 
constitutional. Today the court has 
come to see that social legislation is 
often a better guarantee of real liberty 
than is an abstract individual freedom. 

The court may. well find an analogous 
situation in the Sunday-closing cases. 
The effective freedom to worship of 
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most Americans depends upon Sunday 
being a day of resi. 

The ACLU, on the other hand, by its 
preoccupation with an abstract ideal 
of personal liberty, is working for a 
practical limitation of the religious free- 
dom of the majority of our people. And, 
by insisting that no legislation may in 
any way foster or aid the practice of 
religion, the ACLU is in fact, if not in 
intention, working for an official estab- 
lishment of irreligion. 


Frosty and Wassail 


December has come to be the occa- 
sion for an unhappy sort of annual pub- 
lic debate. To most Americans the 
month re-echoes an ancient message of 
peace on earth to men of good will. But 
unfortunately, controversy over Christ- 
mas observances in some of our public 
schools threatens to disturb civic peace 
and lessen community good will. 

This year, the Illinois unit of the 
American Civil Liberties Union decided 
to “forestall any strife over the ques- 
tion.” In a statement sent to 1,200 
schools, ACLU—gratuitously, we note— 
assured one and all that in public schools 
“attention to Christmas has often gone 
beyond what is legal and proper under 
our Constitution and system of govern- 
ment.” 

Having thus wiped up the constitu- 
tional issues, it went on to allow certain 
“nonsectarian” practices to those who 
felt the need of them. Thus, tiny tots 
may safely sing “Frosty the Snowman” 
or “Here We Come A-Wassailing” in 
place of “Silent Night.” (No guidelines, 
as yet, on how to explain a wassail to 
Methodist pupils; perhaps ACLU will 
get around to that next year.) Contrary 
to some informed dental opinion, can- 
dies win the ACLU seal of approval; 
holly wreaths, too, but no decision on 
the proper use of mistletoe. 

It speaks well for the common sense 
of many Illinois educators that they 





Join the Throng... 


With this issue of our Review, 
AMERICA vaults comfortably over 
the 60,000 mark in paid weekly 
circulation. This is a 10,000 jump 
over last December. Why not add 
your friends to our Christmas list 
of new subscribers? 
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promptly expressed their intention of 
treating the question of Christmas ob- 
servances as matter for local decision. 
In this connection, what school authori- 
ties and everyone else badly need is a 
sense of balance. Certainly the indi- 
vidual dissenting conscience must be 
considered in these and similar matters. 
But, as this Review editorialized a few 
Christmases back (11/22/58), “at the 
same time, an individual's right should 
not be allowed to neutralize reasonable 
majority action.” When a fair balance 
is struck between these interests, peace 
will flourish with a bit of good will. 


Assaying the Election 


Some perceptive afterthoughts on the 
recent Presidential election were voiced 
editorially by the Crusader, a Baptist 
newsmagazine, in its November issue. 

“There are badly battered images,” 
said the Crusader, 


. and that of the Baptists is 
among them. Many members of 
the denomination who contended 
against Senator Kennedy in the 
name of religious freedom are 
about to find that they themselves 
are no longer regarded by the mul- 
titudes as the unswerving cham- 
pions of religious freedom. When 
the stakes were considered high 
enough religious tests of office 
were imposed. 


On the other hand, the Crusader felt 
that “Catholics have been reprehen- 
sible in voting for a candidate on the 
religious basis even as Protestants have 
in rejecting him for the same reason.” 

This remark is a bit ingenuous. It was 
one thing to vote for a Catholic because 
one had never been elected President. 
It was quite another to vote against him 
lest a Catholic should ever become Pres- 
ident. Both may have been political sins, 
but one at least was not habit-forming. 

The Crusader goes on to say that 
“when three Catholic bishops in Puerto 
Rico forbade church members to vote 
for candidates of the Popular Demo- 
cratic party . . . . they pretty well tor- 
pedoed what had been a growing con- 
viction that the hierarchy would not 
attempt political coercion at least in 
areas where the American flag is flown.” 

The only comment that comes to 
mind here is a quotation from Robert 
Burns on seeing ourselves as others see 
us. 


Spain’s Heroes 


Recent statistics show that there are 
now 17,494 Spanish priests, brothers 
and nuns serving in the parishes and 
charitable institutions of Latin America. 
They represent Spain’s valiant contri- 
bution to the present critical lack of 
native vocations in that continent. 
Wherever he goes, the visitor to Latin 
America is struck by the ubiquity of 
these apostles. He finds them in chapels 
in the remote fastnesses of the Andes 
as well as in the chanceries of the great 
archdioceses. 

A warm tribute to the work of these 
missionaries appeared in the Nov. 18 
issue of Commonweal. Most Rev. Thom- 
as F. Reilly, Prelate Nullius of San Juan 
in the Dominican Republic, calls the 
Spaniards he has met in the mission 
fields “overworked heroes.” The bishops 
of all Latin America would agree, he 
feels, that during the past two decades 
the Spanish clergy there have been “in 
the forefront of every phase of the mod- 
ern apostolate.” In contrast with the 
cliché that portrays the Spaniard as a 
dour, enigmatic son of Don Quixote, he 
has found them—despite the often harsh 
conditions of their transplanted lives— 
notable for “their gaiety, patience, un- 
derstanding and love.” 

There are today some 2,200 U.S. mis- 
sionaries, including priests, brothers and 
nuns, in Latin America, and there are 
about 1,000 Canadians. By comparison, 
Spain’s contribution of nearly 18,000 
gives the dimensions of the generosity 
of that traditionally Christian people. 


Crisis in Venezuela 


Almost every week for more than a 
year Venezuela has been torn apart by 
senseless, bloody riots. At November’s 
end the turmoil in Caracas verged on 
civil war. Gangs of high school youths 
roamed the streets, smashing cars and 
stoning policemen; a mob seized a six- 
block section of the downtown city and 
held it for several hours against the 
submachine guns of national guardsmen. 
President Romulo Betancourt, whose 
appeals for order went unheeded, finally 
suspended constitutional guarantees on 
Nov. 29. 

Since January, 1958, when the dicta- 
torial government of Gen. Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez was upset, Venezuela has been 
trying to function as a democracy. Three 
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major parties—President Betancourt’s 
own Democratic Action (AD), the Re- 
publican Democratic Union (URD) and 
the Christian Democrats (COPEI)— 
have been cooperating in a coalition 
government that excluded the Commu- 
nists. However, extreme leftists and 
Communists infiltrated URD more and 
more, until on Nov. 21 the coalition fell 
apart as URD went into opposition. 
Can the government carry on now 


without the participation of URD? That 
party seems to be quarreling, not over 
any positive program, but merely to 
bring down the Betancourt regime. 
Should that happen, military elements 
may try to head off a Communist take- 
over by seizing power themselves. And 
that would bring on a long, bloody war. 

Beneath the surface, URD’s leaders 
seem to desire a repetition in Venezuela 
of the Cuban revolution. They speak 


openly of nationalizing the oil—which 
accounts for 95 per cent of the country’s 
exports—and of socializing agriculture 
and industry, as Cuba has done. Will 
enough Venezuelans have the knowl- 
edge and determination to fight for 
their country’s right to evolve eco- 
nomically in an atmosphere of free- 
dom? Or will Venezuela become com- 
munism’s second victory in Latin Amer- 
ica? 








—RM ts. Rudkin, Taxes and Investment 


WENTY-THREE years ago, a lady up Connecticut 

way baked a loaf of bread. In so doing, she 
provided safe and nutritious food to an ailing son. 
Entirely beyond her design, she may also have 
furnished—although this was to come much later 
—an important statistic for learned economists to 
mull over. 

Mrs. Margaret (Henry A.) Rudkin was the 
mother of a boy afflicted with certain allergies. 
He could not eat the ordinary bread sold in com- 
mercial channels. So Mrs. Rudkin decided to bake 
the family’s bread herself. She used stone-milled 
flour processed on an old grist mill. After a while 
she began to wonder whether other people might 
not also find her bread tasty and salubrious and 
like it enough to buy it. She determined to find 
out. From that decision was born, shortly before 
the outbreak of World War II, a modest business 
enterprise known as Pepperidge Farm. 

Mrs. Rudkin’s bread caught on. Under her di- 
rection and that of her husband, Pepperidge Farm 
grew and grew. It grew in the number of products 
that flowed from its ovens—from bread to rolls, 
coffee cake, cookies and fifty-odd other items. It 
grew in the number of its plants—from the original 
bakery to a half-dozen plants in Norwalk, Conn., 
Downingtown, Pa., and Downers Grove, Ill. It 
grew in the number of its employes, distributors 
and retail outlets, until today Pepperidge Farm 
employs 1,700 people, has 500 distributors and sells 
its products in 50,000 retail shops all over the land. 
In its last fiscal year, which ended on April 30, 
sales hit $32 million. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. and Mrs. Rudkin, with a 
few outside associates, cashed in on their success. 
They sold Pepperidge Farm to the giant Campbell 
Soup Company. The price: 357,413 shares of 
Campbell stock. Inasmuch as the day the deal was 
made Campbell stock sold on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange for $78.75 a share, the loaf of bread 
which Margaret Rudkin baked 23 years ago had 
grown into a $28-million fortune. 

What gives the Rudkin story a special piquancy 
today is that it coincides with the announcement 





of a new, ambitious study of tax and spending pat- 
terns in the postwar era. Under the direction of 
the Brookings Institution and financed by the Ford 
Foundation, a group of scholars will attempt over 
a five-year period to answer a dozen questions 
which have been hotly agitated ever since the war. 
Among them is the impact of high corporate and 
individual income taxes on the flow of investment 
capital. A good many businessmen, with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers leading the 
way, are persuaded that the stiff taxes levied to 
finance the Korean War and the Cold War are 
killing both the incentive and the capacity of indi- 
viduals to invest. They freely predict the direst 
consequences to the economy, as well as to the 
American way of life, if present tax levels are 
maintained much longer. 

Seven or eight years ago, the Harvard Business 
School sponsored a study (Effects of Taxation: 
Investment by Individuals, by ]. Keith Butters. 
Lawrence E. Thompson and Lynn L. Bollinger) 
which attempted a factual assessment of the NAM 
thesis. The Harvard scholars found no evidence 
that the high tax rates of the postwar era had sub- 
stantially impeded the flow of venture capital. 
That conclusion the NAM angrily rejected. It in- 
sisted that the study was so vitiated by defects 
that those who still wished to believe that taxes 
were destroying initiative and causing a shortage 
of investment capital might, “with good con- 
science,” continue to do so. Messrs. Butters, 
Thompson and Bollinger, unimpressed by the 
NAM critique, retracted nothing. 

Despite several subsequent Congressional stud- 
ies, the matter still rests there. Since the Cold War 
and big Federal budgets will be with us indefi- 
nitely, it is very important that this issue be re- 
solved. What is needed are facts, and these the 
Brookings team will try to dig out. They could 
do worse than start with Pepperidge Farm. This 
amazing company lived almost its whole corporate 
life in a period of heavy taxation, yet it grew lust- 
ily and made multimillionaires of the Rudkins. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 
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AMES JACKSON KILPATRICK is a States-righter 
from Virginia. Readers may have seen him 
opposite Martin Luther King on Nov. 26 in a TV 
debate on Negro sit-in demonstrations. That alone 
is enough to tag him as a conservative in most 
minds. But in fact, like many another so-called 
conservative, he is an old-fashioned liberal who 
can trace his spiritual lineage back to Jefferson. 
As editor of the Richmond News Leader, Mr. 
Kilpatrick has a professional as well as an ideologi- 
cal devotion to the freedom of the press. Last year 
he was inspired to investigate the pornography 
racket, to see whether legislation requested by the 
Postmaster General was necessary. His findings, 
and his reflections on them, appeared this Novem- 
ber in The Smut Peddlers (Doubleday. $4.50). 
The book includes a description of the $500- 
million-a-year traffic in obscene publications which 
should convince the most blasé of the need for 
legal action. But the bulk of the work is a review 
of the development, present status and future 
prospects of the law on obscenity. 


Mr. Kilpatrick's style is popular and clear, yet . 


his presentation of the law is comprehensive and 
accurate. His own reflections are in the best tradi- 
tion of a sane and balanced liberalism. Without 
subscribing to all his conclusions, I recommend 
his book to anyone with a serious interest in the 
problem of obscenity and the law. 

Where, then, does the law stand on obscenity 
today? Blackstone stated the basic principle in 
these words: “The liberty of the press . . . consists 
in laying no previous restraints upon publications, 
and not in freedom from censure for criminal 
matter when published.” Censorship, properly so 
called, is the suppression of a work before publi- 
cation; in this country government is constitution- 
ally forbidden to censor. 

Within limits some prior restraint on publica- 
tion is permissible, but the limits are very narrow. 
The Post Office can prevent the mailing of obscene 
or fraudulent material, but its power in this re- 
spect lies, according to Mr. Kilpatrick, “somewhere 
between the highly circumscribed and the al- 
most nonexistent.” The U. S. Supreme Court has 
upheld the constitutionality of a New York law 
which permits officials to get an injunction against 
the sale of obscene material, provided a trial is 
held within one day to determine whether the ma- 
terial is in fact obscene. 

With these and a few similar exceptions, the 
rule holds: no prior restraint on publication. That 
is why it is not possible to ban a pornographic 
magazine once and for all. It is likely, too, that the 
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Obscenity and the Law 





Supreme Court will soon bar any previous censor- 
ship of motion pictures. 

The law may, however, inflict subsequent pun- 
ishment upon publishers and sellers or distribu- 
tors of illegal publications. But, in general, action 
may be taken only against publications that jeop- 
ardize public safety or offend public decency and 
morals. 

Under the plea of protecting public safety, 
government may punish only those publications 
which are calculated to incite the reader to com- 
mit an illegal action. It is the relationship to action, 
and not the content alone, which makes a publica- 
tion criminal on this count. 

Some liberals have contended (as in a case re- 
cently accepted on appeal by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court) that the same rule applies to pub- 
lications alleged to be offensive to public decency. 
Printed matter, they say, must present a “clear, 
present, identifiable and substantial danger to the 
community” before it can be declared obscene. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, however, seems to 
have rejected this argument in its landmark deci- 
sion of the 1957 Roth-Alberts case (354 U.S. 476). 
There the court stated that obscenity as such is 
beyond the pale of freedom of the press. Mr. Kil- 
patrick comments: “It is therefore irrelevant 
whether the effect of a particular writing is mere- 
ly to produce lewd thoughts, as distinguished from 
lewd actions; it is not necessary to prove a causal 
relationship between obscene publications and ac- 
tual antisocial conduct. All that is required is to 
prove that a given work is in fact obscene.” 

But what is in fact obscene? For a time, in the 
Nineteen Forties and Fifties, the court created the 
impression that it was almost impossible for a 
statute to define obscenity accurately enough for 
purposes of law enforcement. But in Roth-Alberts 
the court said that the law can make the meaning 
of obscenity clear enough for the publisher or dis- 
tributor to know what he is forbidden to do. 

The test to be used in deciding whether a pub- 
lication is obscene is this: For the average person, 
applying contemporary community standards, 
does the dominant theme of the material taken 
as a whole appeal to prurient interest? 

On this foundation the States and localities can 
build a stout, but not very high, legal dam against 
the flood of pornography. Mr. Kilpatrick suggests 
that a workable code of legislation will aim only 
at punishing the commercial exploitation of ob- 
scene material, and will do even this minimum 
in the most exact legal terms, with strict care to 
assure due process of law at every step. The rest 
must be left to private action, with a prayer that 
this too be prudent, discriminating and realistic. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 
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Presidential Aides 


A’ THE popular song had it, there'll be some changes 
made; and the first change will come in the way the 
White House is run, starting on Inauguration Day. 

President-elect John F. Kennedy has let it be known 
that he is going to be No. 1 in fact; that he is going to 
scrap the military concept with its chief-of-staff system 
that has been in vogue at the White House since 1953, 
and that he is going to stay close to his desk and leave 
foreign travel to others. 

The incoming Chief Executive intends to abolish the 
$20,000-a-year job of “Assistant to the President.” This 
was the post to which President Eisenhower assigned 
Sherman Adams, also known as chief of staff, buffer and 
“overseer” of White House business. 

Louis W. Koenig, associate professor of government 
at New York University, has delivered what is perhaps 
the harshest judgment on the Eisenhower-Adams team. 
In The Invisible Presidency, he says that Adams was 
“the instrument by which Dwight D. Eisenhower ac- 
complished one of the most thoroughgoing withdrawals 
from the duties of the Presidency in the history of the 
office . . . the greatest retreat in the national experience 
since the first Battle of Bull Run.” 





Mr. Foiiarp has covered the White House for many 
years as a reporter for the Washington Post. 


On All Horizons 


Washington newspapermen never saw much of Adams 
in his White House days. They have, however, seen a 
lot of Press Secretary James C. Hagerty; and the old- 
timers among them, those whose experience goes back 
to Charlie Ross and Steve Early in Truman and Roose- 
velt Administrations, will testify that no press officer 
in White House history ever had such power and leeway 
as Jim. 

In the beginning, Secretary Hagerty handled his job 
pretty much as his predecessors had. He always, for 
example, referred to “the President” in making an- 
nouncements. He would say that the President had done 
this or intended to do that. Somewhere along the line, 
as President Eisenhower delegated more and more 
chores to him, Hagerty began using the expression “we.” 

“We are taking another look at that,” he would tell 
reporters in discussing some bit of Administration 
business. 

This reached a hilarious stage in January, 1958. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower flew to Chicago in his Columbine III, 
taking along Sen. Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois. On the 
way, Dirksen suffered a nose bleed. 

Later, in Chicago’s Stock Yards Inn, the White House 
reporters were talking to Hagerty about the matter. 
George Hall of the St. Louis Post Dispatch asked a 
question that showed he was under the impression that 
it was the President, not Dirksen, who had the nose 
bleed. 

“Oh,” said Hagerty, “you thought it was us, eh?” 

Pierre Salinger, who will be White House press secre- 
tary in the Kennedy Administration, is not expected to 
carry the team spirit quite so far. Epwarp T. FoLiiarp 


perienced writers, to aid the formation 
of apostolic young Catholic men and 
women. We commend the YCS of St. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS. Representa- 
tives of nine associations of African, 
Asian and Latin American Catholic stu- 
dents have formed the International 
Catholic Students Organization. Cre- 
ated under the auspices of Pax Romana, ° 
ICSO’s main purpose is to stimulate a 
spirit of cooperation and coordination 
among the 20,000 foreign Catholic stu- 
dents in this country. Headquarters at 
the Pax Romana Office for UN Affairs, 
207 E. 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


 >PRIDE OF CINCINNATI. We take 
our hats off to the Cincinnati Chapter 
of The Medievalists, a unique group of 
laymen who, since 1932, have met each 
month to discuss matters of interest to 
the alert Catholic and to listen to dis- 
tinguished guests. The listing of these 
topics and guests, published in a recent 
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brief history of the chapter, is a veri- 
table guide to our times. 


>BOOK WEEK. It is expected that 
over 5,000 communities in the nation 
will observe National Library Week, 
April 16-22. 


> EDUCATIONAL FILMS. The Audio- 
Visual Dept. of the Pittsburgh Catholic 
Schools (111 Blvd. of the Allies, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa.) lays claim to having the 
largest educational film service of any 
diocese in the country. Its newly issued 
catalogue lists over 500 educational 
films, including 80 TV kinescopes. 


»TRAINING APOSTLES. An 85-page 
folio-size book entitled Basic Principles 
of the Young Christian Students con- 
tains a mine of material, by various ex- 


assumed responsibility for publishing it 
(1700 W. Jackson, Chicago 12, II. 
$1.25 per copy). 


PEDITOR. Timothy A. Murnane, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is the new editor of 
Work, Catholic social action newspaper 


published in Chicago. 


>PROGRESS REPORT. The handy 
monthly bulletin Social Action Digest, 
founded in 1958, already has a circula- 
tion of 5,000 in 48 States and 17 for- 
eign countries. Edited by Hubert F. 
Schiffer, S.J., it is published by the 
Institute of Social Order of Loyola 
Univ., New Orleans 18, La. A modest 
but eminently practical gift suggestion 
for the eager student, stimulating teach- 
er or busy social worker ($1 yearly). 

R.A.G. 
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Editorials 


Privacy and Presidents 





ear needs some small oasis of privacy. It is his 
right. He requires it for his personal affairs, his 
tamily life, his hours of relaxation or worship. He needs 
it all the more if he is a celebrity or a public figure. But 
how does a public personage go about securing his 
privacy in America? Frequently, armed with that 

honiest of arguments (“The people have a right to 

now’), those who live by the camera, the microphone 
or the news-beat refuse to draw the line this side of 
positive harassment. 

In the wee hours of the morning after Thanksgiving, 
while Mrs. John F. Kennedy was being wheeled back to 
her hospital room after a Caesarean operation, a cam- 
eraman jumped out of a linen closet to take her picture. 
Recently, while Mike Wallace was taping an interview 
with disturbed novelist Norman Mailer, New York 
police, come to apprehend Mailer for stabbing his wife, 
had to wait outside. When the story got around that 
Marilyn Monroe was about to divorce her latest hus- 
band, the actress was tracked down like a rabbit for a 
tearful confrontation with camera and microphone. 
(“The people have a right to know.”) 

Remember President Eisenhower’s ileitis attack? The 
absurd clinical nature of the questions asked at that time 
by the press was almost unbelievable. Intimate details 
and complications were sleuthed down as though re- 
porters were trying to ferret out the number of casual- 
ties in some great battle far away. And when Mr. Eisen- 
hower was in better health, he could scarcely practice 
his chip shots on the White House rear lawn without a 
telescopic lens picking him out from Constitution Av- 
enue, two blocks distant. Even today, eight years after 
leaving the White House, former President Truman 
can't take an early morning stroll in New York City 
without a band of peripatetic newshawks trooping 
along. 

A month ago, Senator Kennedy let it be known that 
he would prefer the press to regard his attendance at 
religious services on Sundays as a private matter. But, 
every Monday morning since, newspapers have carried 
pictures of him going to church or coming out. True, 
the church-going of the U.S. Presidents is a matter of 
some public interest. President Eisenhower's relatively 
frequent attendance at church was invariably reported 
in the press, together with snippets of the sermons 
preached in his presence. Mr. Kennedy’s church activi- 
ties are even more tempting. As a Catholic, with an 
obligation to attend Mass on Sundays and holy days, 
he makes a succulent news morsel on approximately 58 
days out of the year. 

Will the press go on hounding him Sunday after Sun- 
day, or will the novelty of a President going to Sunday 
Mass gradually wear off? We hope for the latter, but 
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no one can be sure. To some extent, this Sunday chase 
will never end. What, then, are some of the problems it 
creates for the President and his staff? 

Obviously, for political reasons, Mr. Kennedy prob- 
ably will not seek the one solution that could spare him 
and his family this weekly scrutiny by the press. That 
is, he is not likely to engage a chaplain to offer Mass 
privately for him and his household in some appropriate 
room of the White House. Therefore, he will continue 
to go to Mass in a public place—either in his parish 
church in Washington or in other churches or chapels. 

If he regularly frequents the same church at the same 
hour, and if this fact is widely publicized, there will be 
unusual security problems for those charged with his 
protection. On Sundays, at mid-morning or late Masses, 
Catholic churches are very crowded. Great concourses 
of people—many strangers among them—come and go 
treely. How, under circumstances of constant press pub- 
licity, is the President to be protected? Will Secret Serv- 
ice men sit behind and around him? Will they occupy a 
special pew or set of pews? Will it be thought better 
for the President to seek asylum in the back of the choir 
loft? Or will he simply mingle with the crowd? If, on 
the other hand, he chooses to go from church to church 
Sunday by Sunday, will fresh provisions have to be 


- made each week for his protection and for his special 


pew? Finally, even if all these matters can be satisfac- 
torily attended to, no provision can possibly be made to 
shield him from the inevitable distractions connected 
with such goings-on. 

Where will the press draw the line? Will cameramen 
wait outside, or will they want a shot from across the 
aisle? Will newsmen be content to quote the sermon, or 
will they report that, whereas last Sunday the President 
approached the communion rail, this Sunday he didn’t? 

Why not just leave him alone on Sunday? Reporters 
might simply take the day off—and even go to church 
themselves. 


The Critic as Citizen 


ge sorts of adjectives are current in an attempt to 
describe our American society. It is, we hear, an 
“affluent” society, or “lonely,” or “self-conscious”’—and 
each of these tags has its limited validity. But we don’t 
remember ever having heard American society called 
“complacent.” Anyone working in the fields of social, 
artistic or literary criticism, however, soon realizes that 
complacency, self-satisfaction and cultural inertia form 
an aspect of society that has to be reckoned with. 

This dead-centeredness works in two ways. First, in 
cultural matters people tend to cling to the tried-and- 
true, and that means all too often an unthinking attach- 
ment to the comfortably mediocre—to the silly novel, the 
maudlin soap-opera, the tasteless movie and all the rest 
of the gamut of trivia. Second, and as a corollary, there 
is indifference to replacing the mediocre with the new 
and challenging. 

The role of the critic, therefore, is constantly and 
boldly to combat such complacency. His role is to make 
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people disturbed, to shake them up, to remind them that 
there are things that ought not to be liked and popular, 
and other things that have a claim on attention, consid- 
eration and approval. 

It is in such a context that recent protests about the 
health of some of our visual arts have to be weighed. 
The National Theatre Conference, meeting in New York 
on November 18-19, devoted its sessions to exploring the 
role of the drama critic. With remarkable consensus the 
speakers stressed the responsibility of critics to help 
shape public taste. This the critic will fulfill, said Law- 
rence Langer, co-administrator of the Theatre Guild, if 
he “refuses to condone plays steeped in sexual deca- 
dence and . . . corruption merely because the plays have 
been disguised under the mask of poetry or written with 
strong dramatic power by some of our most successful 
American playwrights.” Throwing the gauntlet down 
boldly, he went on: “We need leaders among the critics 
to point the way to the young writers of today and to- 
morrow who tend to delve into the degradation of hu- 
manity instead of its potentiality for greatness.” 

Criticism of another entertainment medium shortly 
tollowed. The Bishops’ Committee which guides the 
work of the National Legion of Decency issued a state- 
ment on November 24 proposing means for improving 
the moral standards of films. The crying need for im- 
provement was apparent in the Legion’s annual report, 
on which the bishops’ statement was based. The report 
revealed that morally objectionable pictures among 
domestic films had reached “astounding” proportions, 
have risen from 14.59 per cent in 1959 to 24.33 per cent 
this year. The bishops’ strongly worded statement pro- 
posed as remedies some system of voluntary classifica- 
tion that would keep the young from attending adult- 
oriented films, control of excesses in motion-picture ad- 
vertising and strict adherence by the industry to the 
motion-picture code. The heart of the bishops’ indict- 
ment ran as follows: 


Not only have these [morally objectionable] pic- 
tures violated, in new and daring ways, basic Judeo- 
Christian norms of decency, but in many instances 
they have been the meretricious purveyors of wan- 
ton and immoral themes, of dissolute standards of 
moral behavior and of pernicious philosophies 
which undermine the very basis upon which our 
American culture and way of life have long been 


established. 


Calling for “an unmistakable national protest,” the bish- 
ops ask: “How much longer can our national dignity 
withstand the corrosive effects of the sex, gore and 
brutality to which our youth are exposed almost every 
time they enter a theater?” 

This ecclesiastical statement will be taken in some 
quarters as nothing more than evidence of a burning 
desire to censor and suppress. But how can it escape 
anyone interested in the welfare of society that the bish- 
ops, no less than the drama critics, are playing a role 
that is essential to that welfare? Their pronouncements 
are not the horrified alarms of kill-joys; they are the 
challenges of true critics, whose role it is to cry in season 
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and out that a society which is complacent, lethargic 
about the arts it fosters and the entertainment it enjoys, 
is a society doomed to stagnation, if not to ruin. 

The clamoring critic may make himself unpopular, 
but that very unpopularity is the measure of his sense of 
citizenship. For the essential question is this: Who has 
his country’s welfare most at heart—the one who dares 
disturb its complacency or the one who soporifically 
croons that all is well with America? 


As They See It 


genes po Latin Americans really expect of the 
United States today? On television and in the 
newspapers we see the angry masses who burn the U.S. 
flag and chant “Cuba, si; Yankees, no!” Those people 
hate our country and want nothing more to do with us. 
But there are many other Latin Americans who hope for 
continued and bettered relations with us. The November 
20 issue of Bohemia Libre, Cuba’s mass-circulation mag- 
azine now being published by its editors in exile, car- 
ried a “Letter to the President-Elect of the United 
States” which reflects such a conciliatory view. With an 
attempt at a cautious, balanced judgment, the editors of 
that weekly offer several positive suggestions that our 
President-to-be—and even at this late date President 
Eisenhower—could well follow in his dealings with 
Latin America. 

The article notes that over the past half-century many 
wrongs have been committed by the great U.S. com- 
panies that invested in Latin America. Those wrongs 
can be forgotten ultimately, though it will take a long 
time. Official Washington, too, has consistently turned 
a deaf ear to the “urgent and reasonable demands for 
economic development and social justice” made by its 
neighbors to the south; it has regarded them as “mere 
markets for lucrative investment and sources of cheap 
raw materials.” Not all of Latin America’s ills, of course, 
as the editors recognize, should be blamed on the great 
U.S. companies or on our Government's policies. “Even 
more guilty than the foreign firms that exploit our re- 
sources with so scant returns for us” are “our venal and 
corrupt Latin American officials” who winked at those 
abuses. But, the implication is clear, it was North Amer- 
icans who paid them off. 

What is the new social order that Latin America now 
aspires to? Its people dream of living like U.S. citizens, 
whose neat and well-furnished homes they see, and 
envy, in their movies and on TV screens. Therefore they 
are desperately striving for “a better distribution of 
wealth, better-paid jobs, an end to the crucial housing 
shortage, a higher standard of life for the peasants and 
an all-out war on poverty, chronic unemployment, il- 
literacy and disease.” 

Latin Americans are determined to have a new politi- 
cal order, too. They have no desire for communism— 
which may be “the most dangerous and the best-organ- 
ized enemy, but it is not the only one.” They want an 
end to all dictatorships, of the right as well as of the 
left. Yet military dictatorships and strong-man govern- 
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ments “on many occasions have, unbelievably, had the 
backing of the United States.” Such regimes too easily 
can lead toward the contrary dictatorship of commu- 
nism. “The proof? We give you the case of Cuba.” Thus 
they want the United States to line up with them, open- 
ly and firmly, against all regimes imposed by force. 

The achievement of these goals does not depend ex- 
clusively on what the United States does. However, 
Bohemia Libre’s editors suggest four objectives for 
President-elect Kennedy which they think will help ease 
the present tensions in our hemisphere and bind the 
United States and Latin America together again in the 
friendship that prevailed during the Good Neighbor 
era. Here is what they propose: 1) that we give effec- 
tive support to the democratic governments of Latin 
America; 2) that we try to comprehend her political 
ideals, her economic needs and her aspirations for social 
justice; 3) that we offer financial help in order to prime 
her feeble economic structures; and 4) that we send 
serious, imaginative diplomats to that continent. “Pick 
your ambassadors carefully,” they urge, for in the past 
many of them have been “more intent on protecting 
American business interests than on promoting good 
relations, and they have been familiar only with the 
pink-tea social life of official receptions.” 

This is no complete formula for getting us out of the 
present impasse, but it is a good start. Much of what 
Bohemia Libre charges us with is, alas, true; what they 
now propose seems wise and feasible. Those four sug- 
gestions could bring us a long*way toward a new, more 
viable Good Neighbor policy. 


Ethics of a Strike 


Seog MORE than a year ago, on November 7, 1959, 
the U.S. Supreme Court sustained the validity of a 
Taft-Hartley injunction against the 116-day-old steel 
strike. Shortly before the end of the 80-day truce, the 
industry was confronted with evidence that it had mis- 
judged the staying power of the workers and their 
loyalty to the union. A private poll disclosed that the 
men, despite long periods of unemployment in the year 
preceding the strike, and despite the severe pinch of 
their long walkout, were prepared to resume the strug- 
gle as soon as the injunction expired. Once this fact 
became clear, the industry decided to succumb to White 
House pressure for a settlement. An agreement ending 
the strike was signed on January 5, 1960. 

As the walkout went its weary course, grave fears 
were voiced about the future of collective bargaining 
in this country. Suggestions were freely offered that in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining should be abolished 
and that big unions should be broken up into units 
restricted in size to the individual companies whose 
workers they represent. Many advocated instead that 
compulsory arbitration be imposed in all disputes nota- 
bly affecting the public interest. 

In these circumstances, the Department of Church 
and Economic Life of the National Council of Churches 
determined on an ethical appraisal of the strike. It 
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appointed a 17-member committee, headed by Charles 
P. Taft, brother of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, to under- 
take the difficult task. On November 25, the study hav- 
ing been finished, the Department of Church and Eco- 
nomic Life released the findings to the press. In capsu- 
lated form, these are the committee’s main conclusions. 

1. Both the industry and the union abused their great 
power. Not only did they fail to show a sufficient sense 
of public responsibility; in their efforts to win support 
for their positions they resorted to misleading state- 
ments in mass advertising campaigns. Despite. their 
expressed concern over inflation, neither side seriously 
considered the possibility that prices might be cut and 
consumers given a share in increased productivity. 

2. In helping the public to form a judgment on the 
issues, none of the communications agencies was of 
much help. Neither was the Secretary of Labor, James 
P. Mitchell, whose fact-finding report was as deficient 
in interpretative analysis as were accounts of the strike 
by newspapers, radio, magazines and TV. In general, the 
White House handling of the dispute merited no 
bouquets. 

3. The problem of power rises inevitably from big- 
ness, which naturally is a cause of concern. Nevertheless, 
“it must be admitted that without bigness in some areas 
of the economy we could never have the physical well- 
being we now enjoy.” Thgugh the answer to power does 
not lie either in a ban on industry-wide bargaining or in 
outlawing strikes, we have reached the point where 
“work stoppages will increasingly be felt to have out- 
lived their usefulness.” In this connection the establish- 
ment of joint committees for human-relations research 
as a means of promoting labor-management peace—as 
provided for, by union insistence, in the contract—is 
deserving of praise. 

4, The Taft-Hartley Act should be revised to give the 
White House additional weapons for handling crisis 
disputes. The injunction procedure is too inflexible. 

5. The absence of any attempt to establish “ethical 
guide lines” for determining fair relationships among 
wages, prices and profits is regrettable. 

It is, of course, not to be anticipated that either the 
union or the industry will accept all the judgments in 
this report uncritically. What can be expected, though. 
is that both parties will approach it with the humility 
and sincerity which become moral-minded men. 


Signal When Through 


A PROPHETIC researcher recently predicted that within 
twenty years we will be making intercontinental 
calls by a telephone equipped with an automatic trans- 
lation computer. That night over the Associated Press 
wire came this story: AT THE OTHER END OF THE TELE- 
PHONE LINE SOMEONE IS TALKING TO YOU IN RUSSIAN, OR 
CONGOLESE, OR FRENCH, BUT YOU HEAR HIS WORDS IN 
ENGLISH. AND YOUR TALKS IS AUTOMATICALLY TRANSLATED 
INTO HIS TONGUE. 

All we needs now is a machine what knows grammar 
good. 
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TEEN-AGERS WRITE TO A STRANGER 





Our Dear, Dear Children 


Katharine M. Byrne 


ONSIER these melancholy lines sent to “Janice 
( Langley,” a columnist who writes for the Young 

Catholic Messenger: “I am a girl of eleven. I 
love a boy but he doesn’t show much interest in me. 
Sometimes I wonder is it because I am ugly or is it my 
persenality?” 

When I was a girl of eleven (or maybe twelve), the 
same question probably occurred to me. I was in love 
with a handsome, sullen-eyed blond creature who 
slouched in the sixth seat in the fifth row in the seventh 
grade, and did not return my interest. Nor did I blame 
him. I was several inches taller than he was, wore black- 
rimmed glasses (always a little off-center), and I had 
recently fallen down the church steps and landed on 
my left front tooth. 

Accepting, with poor grace, the realities of my social 
condition, I sought solace in books, and cried my way 
through David Copperfield and ten or twelve volumes 
of the life and hard times of Elsie Dinsmore. ( I was 
probably the last child of this century to read the 
“Elsie Books.” My mother brought them into our house- 
hold as part of her trousseau.) I don’t remember ever 
discussing my “problem” with anyone, and I know that 
I didn’t write a letter to a newspaper about it. Today, 
of course, I could have summoned a host of “experts” 
to my side, each for only the price of a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

“Janice Langley” is a minor member of this sisterhood 
(there are also a few male practitioners, usually aging 
adolescents who are either singers or disk jockeys suf- 
fering from fallen Trend ratings) of newspaper colum- 
nists who offer a vicarious shoulder for young teens to 
lean or cry on. Her column attempts to purvey a light 
line of exhortative fare not altogether unappetizing to 
youthful customers. Typically the feature carries such 
titles as “Please Don’t Step Over the Garbage,” “Yester- 
day’s Hula Hoop,” “How Old Is Thirteen?” and “Charity 
Is More Than a Mission-Bank Nickel.” The columnist 
also answers questions sent in by her readers: pre-teens 
and young teens rushing, being rushed or—and this is 
rare—dragging their feet on the way to adult status. 

Opening and answering “Janice’s” mail for the past 
two years has been an interesting experience. Her cor- 
respondents represent a very special segment of the 
letters-to-editors writing public. All are Catholic chil- 
dren; the great majority are girls; and probably 95 per 





Mrs. Byrne, Chicago mother of ‘five, will be remem- 
bered for previous America articles on “togetherness,” 
suburbia and career women. 
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cent attend Catholic schools. Although the bushel of mail 
(over 600 letters) received during this time may not 
add up to a sampling exciting enough to stir the analyti- 
cal blood of a social scientist, this correspondence does 
have several significant characteristics. Because these 
letters are unsolicited, unassigned (often unsigned) and 
uninhibited, what the writers have to say should reflect 
some of their fears, anxieties, questionings and opinions, 
and may give clues to the nature of their vision of, or 
quarrel with, the world they live in. 

Letters come from all the great urban and suburban 
concentrations of Catholics, and from small towns and 
out-in-the-country mail routes as well: postmarks such 
as Woronoco, Metamora, Thibodaux, Bellows Falls, 
San Bruno, Kulpmont, Nicktown, Tyngsboro, Purdy and 
Pleasant Valley. Many contain questions about the three 
externals, trappings and ornamentations dearest to the 
hearts of growing females: lipstick, heels and nylons. 
In addition to these recurring themes, most of the ques- 
tions have to do with the desire to be accepted, at least, 
and admired, if possible. 

Here are a few samples, pulled from the bushel 
basket. Only the names have been withheld “to protect 
the innocent.” 


I am (or was) a popular girl. I helped my exgirl- 
friend become popular, like 1 was. Now she has 
stolen my boyfriend. What shall I do? His name 
is Gorman Grady. 


Is it proper for a girl of twelve and a half in the 
seventh grade to go to the movies with a boy of the 
same age? I have never been myself or even been 
asked for that matter but would like to know in 
case the occasion may arrive sometime. 


What can I do? All the boys in my neighborhood 
call me Cockrouch. 


This girl is not what you would call pretty bit 
she takes all our boyfriends. She wears bracelets 
and jingling necklaces so we kinda think thats the 
reason. Would you please inform us what you think 
is the reason? 


lf a boy who is nice, polite, but not a Catholic 
and he gives you a dog tag is it all right to keep 
it till he doesn’t like you anymore? 


Our Sister is always breaking couples. I am 13 
and my girl is 12. Will you please advise her that 
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a Sister’s job is to teach and not to be a couple- 
breaker? 


The girl's mother who was running this skating 
party said that every boy should pick a girl for a 
partner and nobody picked me. My mother says oh 
don’t let it bother you but wouldn't it? 


I am not very popular and would like to be 
popular. I am a little chubby and boys don’t like 


me. Do you think if I had an inexpensive but nice 


party ...? 


In mood and temper the 
letters range from rude and 
illiterate scrawls (with a 
few bursts of obscenity ) 
to well-mannered and 
thoughtful messages; from 
tentative and deferential 
notes to the defiant ones 
with epithets spilling over 
onto the backs of the enve- 
lopes. (“You're such a creep 
nobody would ever ask you 
to a party!”) Other writers sound like urbane and 
patient adults trying to reason with a slow-learning 
child. (“Try to realize that life is quite different from the 
way it was when you were young.” Or, “Apparently you 
had a warped childhood, but please try not to take it 
out on us.” ) 





— COLUMN really got down to cases and controversy 
with the publication of a letter asking about dates 
and boy-girl parties for seventh graders. “Janice,” in 
accord with several diocesan ukases and the opinions 
of a number of Catholic sociologists and educators, 
urged that such parties (known in the parochial school 
vernacular as “mixed gatherings”), unless parish-and- 
parent sponsored and with the whole class invited, are 
not for twelve-year-olds. She added that dates for grade- 
schoolers are out, entirely. 

This brought on a letter from “Discusted Seventh 
Grader,” a gay girl who has been dating for a year, 
wears spike heels and mascara, and wants it known 
that she and her friends “are not babies and don’t entend 
to be treated like ones neither. Your a old fashion fool 
Ha Ha.” A great sack of mail followed this letter, and 
much of it, as one writer so deftly put it, “holored harah 
for the one who tole you off.” 

As I read these letters, I had many occasions to recall 
anthropologist Margaret Mead’s paper “The Young 
Adult,” prepared for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in the 1960's. In her searching 
analysis of the contemporary social scene as it concerns 
our adolescents, Dr. Mead sees very little to give com- 
fort to anxious elders. She finds among American young 
persons a general satisfaction with truncated goals, a 
lowered level of intellectual aspiration, an unwillingness 
to wait for what they want, and an insistence that all 
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the goods of the material world shall come their way 
now. Significantly, she finds that the “social anxieties 
found twenty-five years ago only among the poor and 
disorganized parts of society have spread upward, with 
parents heaving sighs of relief when sons and daughters 
are ‘safely married’.” Widespread patterns of early mate 
selection (once, as Dr. Mead remarked in a recent 
U.S. News & World Report interview, characteristic 
only of “savages, peasants and the urban poor”), and 
parentally approved “going steady,” create a situation 
in which a girl of 14 to 16 is responsible for obtaining 
and hanging on to a suitable male. If you peel off the 
social-anthropologese from “widespread patterns of 
early mate selection,” you may find even an eighth-grade 
girl, abetted by her mother, bent on nailing down a 
high school junior. 

Fr. John L. Thomas, S.J., and other Catholic sociolo- 
gists and counselors writing in columns widely syndi- 
cated in the Catholic press, have spoken sharply against 
all the elements in this picture, including the vicarious 
social triumphs of the ambitious middle-class mother. 
That a number of Catholic parents have not yet got the 
message is evident from these excerpts from their chil- 
dren’s letters. (Note the words in italics. ) 


You are insaine. My girl friend’s mother says 
what partys a party without boys? 


What right or superiority do you have to tell us 
what to do? What do you think our parents are for? 
My mother knows the boys I go with and she thinks 
they're cute. So hows that for beans in your bonnet? 
Blast off you old baddleax. 


Even my mother thinks seventh grade is old 
enough for dates and parties. 


You make me sick. You and all the other people 
who think they're doing something for our own 
good when they are only making things harder for 
us. My father and I are sick of these priests trying 
to run our lives after school. 


There’s been a lot of commotion about parties 
at our school. I personally feel, and my parents 
agree, that parties teach us how to get along with 
each other good. 


The school is nuts. It’s our own business and our 
parents business if we have dates and parties. 


I have been attending a charm and modeling 
school. My parents realize how important it is to be 
able to meet boys without being self-conscience. 


Just because you are still a miss doesn’t mean you 
have to feel sorry for yourself and paw off your old 
maid advise on us. Our parents will tell us what to 
do. If you didn’t have any mixed fun when you 
were in seventh grade its to bad you didn’t see a 
pschyatrist before it got to late. 

(signed) THe BELL OF THE BALL 
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Other letters in this mood repeated, with variations, 
the theme of parental support for, or initiation of, a 
thriving pre-teen social life. Characteristically, the let- 
ters came from “good” addresses, which may support 
Margaret Mead’s point that it is now not only the dis- 
tressed elements of the community which are, for one 
reason or another, anxious to crowd out the young who 
clutter up the nest. 


.—" THESE LETTERS do not represent a universal re- 
action, however, is shown by a handful which stand 
firm on the side of what Dr. Mead nostalgically calls the 
“routine virtues.” These prove that there are still some 
young persons not being pressured and not exerting 
pressure—children amenable to direction and to rules, 
and being given some to live by. 





} 


I am 13 and enjoy staying young. I don’t want to 
to wear nylons or high heals or lipstick. My friends 
make fun of me and call me baby because I am not 
interested in boys or lipstick or nylons or high heals 
and I like Mozart. 


I wear flats and have never had a date. So what? 
Some of these people who want to live their own 
lifes will end up with a warden running it for them. 





If you start dating at 13 you are going steady at 
14 and engaged at 15. At 16 you might be married 
and at 17 you might wish you weren't. Slow down. 
You've got lots of life to live. 


ct 


new meaning, and doubly significant when the word 
begins to acquire some quite divergent meanings 
during the same period. Something of this sort seems to 
be happening to the word “Thomism” and its variants. 
As it now occurs in interfaith discussions, it is often used 
as a polite synonym for a Catholic position. No matter 
whether the Catholic intellectual in question be of an 
| Augustinian type of mind, a convinced Scotist, a culti- 
vator of existentialism or analytic philosophy, or even a 
student of St. Thomas, he is called a Thomist. This 
usage is here to stay, and it does not do much good to 
cite its academic cases of men who are Thomistic in a 
philosophical sense and yet who are not Catholics. 
Such a use of words is disconcerting for those who 
like to keep philosophical questions distinct from other 
types, and who also like to keep the several philosophi- 


l Is ALWAYS revealing when a key term takes on a 
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is professor of philosophy at St. Louis University. He is 
a scholar of international repute. 
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'Thomists in Transition 


I guess most kids would call us square, but we 
are not allowed. ... 


These, then, are the recusants from the dominant posi- 
tions, the “pockets of resistance” to social pressures, 
children neither pushed nor pushing. _ 

Now, if this were a respectable scientific inquiry, the 
author would throw the torch or point the way to the 
next investigator. The paragraph would be called “Need 
for Further Research.” And it would be interesting to 
find out, with statistical backing and embellishment, 
the extent to which the young Catholic population re- 
flects or denies the current patterns of late-teen mar- 
riage, young-teen “going-steady,” and pre-teen dating 
reported by responsible observers. 

“Need for Education” is indicated, also, since the 
necessity for knowing more about the nature, needs and 
goals of maturing children is hinted—or even hollered— 
in some of their letters to a stranger. What is a 13-year- 
old? What are the perquisites and privileges appro- 
priate to this stage of life? Perhaps the local home-and- 
school group (is there one?) should forgo the free 
cooking demonstration in favor of some informative dis- 
cussions under competent leadership. For, if nothing 
more, these letters prove that beneath the look of trench- 
coat-sweatsox-and-dirty-gymshoe identicality (to say 
nothing of the illusion of mild-mannered acquiescence 
fostered by all those immaculate blouses and blue uni- 
forms) there exists among Catholic children—and their 
Catholic parents—a diversity of opinion on some impor- 
tant subjects. 





James Collins 


cal positions distinct from one another. But it is even 
more disconcerting when combined with a new trend 
among Catholics themselves. Some people engaged in 
Catholic higher education tend to associate a rather 
baleful meaning with Thomism, as though it were a 
highly dogmatic and conservative standpoint which is 
being taught more because of official decrees than be- 
cause of its intrinsic evidence or the conviction of those 
who present it to college students. On the basis of this 
usage, we are hearing some dramatic outbursts about 
how fine it is or how terrible it is that Thomism is falling 
from its high estate and is being rejected even among 
Catholic scholars in America. 

During the past several years, it has been my privilege 
to discuss with many younger instructors in philosophy 
at widely scattered colleges our common problems of 
studying and teaching the subject. These conversations 
convince me that the present situation is new, complex 
and ultimately more hopeful for a sound Thomistic phi- 
losophy than the negative critics realize. Thomism is not 
involved in the throes of internal collapse and dissolu- 
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tion, but neither is it being permitted to stand still in 
placid contentment. The fact is that American Thomists 
are engaged in a process of transition, even though some 
of them do not seem to be fully aware of its depth and 
sweep. They are beginning to feel the impact of some 
convergent circumstances which are bound to affect the 
character and presentation of their philosophy work 
within Catholic education. We can point to several 
markers which chart the course from the pre-1945 at- 
mosphere to what is coming to a head in the 1960's. 
One new factor is the great expansion of educational 
opportunities at the graduate level. A noticeable pro- 
portion of those Catholics who receive fellowship grants 
elect to do their advanced work in the area of philoso- 
phy. Many young men fresh out of college or seminary 
training receive splendid fellowships for studying phi- 
losophy at the great university centers here and abroad. 
They quickly find it necessary to learn about and adapt 
their minds to the modes of thinking, the vocabulary, the 
favored questions and the kinds of evidence which form 
the common atmosphere of the intellectual community 
to which they now belong. Their enthusiasm is fired 
in many instances by 
direct and intimate re- 
lationship with leading 
philosophers, men who 
are at the forefront of 
research and writing in 
a particular school of 
thought. More than 
likely, they choose a 
doctoral topic well 
within the field of in- 
terest of their professor 
and develop it in a 
spirit which is congen- 
ial to their particular 
department and their 
recent lines of reading. 
A new doctor of philos- 
ophy then emerges 
whose approach to philosophical questions agrees with 
the current trends in logic or analytic philosophy, phe- 
nomenology or one of the philosophies of science. 
Ordinarily, the young scholar now returns to a Cath- 
olic college for his teaching career. He is welcomed for 
his specialty in a phase of contemporary philosophy, but 
he is also expected to do his share of teaching in the 
systematic undergraduate courses in Thomism. At this 
point, several patterns can develop. Some people have 
no difficulty in combining Thomism with their contem- 
porary interests, since they recognize the former as 
being always open to growth and the latter as being 
open to the influence of fundamental philosophizing. 
These minds can then move ahead to do fruitful work 
both in education and in research. Other men find it 
difficult to make any sort of correlation between St. 
Thomas or Aristotle and their specific field. This is to be 
expected, because such a communication between tradi- 
tion and modernity is neither obvious nor easy to attain. 
If the quality of the particular instance of Thomism 
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known to these men is low in intellectual daring, they 
are especially apt to isolate the two poles because of 
discouragement and lack of concrete guidance. 
American Catholics who work in the field of philoso- 
phy are highly responsive to the need for participating 
fully in the cultural concerns of the nation. Their prob- 
lem, however, is that they are still learning how to do so 
within their own area of competence. There simply are 
no ready-made patterns available for showing how the 
Christian philosopher is to translate the general counsel 
of cultural participation into the concrete modes proper 
to his own profession. He is, indeed, caught up in the 
same predicament as are almost all Catholics who en- 
gage in specialized intellectual work. He belongs fully 
to an age that is experimenting with various ways of 
synthesizing the demands of faith with those of a chosen 
discipline. | 


eed there is something unique about the philoso- | 
pher’s condition. He is not working in a field like 
pure mathematics which, although highly intellectual in 
method and content, is not directly concerned with the 
central issues about God, man and the meaning of our 
existence. Nor is his work the exegesis of documents and 
sacred texts after the manner of the historian and the 
scriptural scholar. In his formal arguments, he cannot 
even appeal to the pronouncements of authority to fur- 
nish the basis of his philosophical judgments, so that his 
task remains distinct from that of the theologian. The 
philosopher must concern himself with the direct evi- 
dence which our experience of man and the world pro- 
vides for shaping the mind’s assent on basic matters of 
knowing, choosing and being. Thus his standpoint can- 
not be assimilated easily to that of any other type of 
learning. Hence his patterns of solution for sharing in 
American intellectual life and its practical decisions; 
must be worked out in a distinctive way, responding to 
the peculiar destiny of his own discipline. 

This is still a highly tentative enterprise, and a new 
one for American Thomists. Until now, their energies 
have been consumed in preparing the classroom lectures 
and the textbooks which can present Aristotle and 
Aquinas, Maritain and Gilson, to the American Catholic 
college student. This is an indispensable work, but it is 
not the same thing as taking part in contemporary de- 
liberations, whether in the strictly professional zone of 
philosophy or in the larger field of our national concerns. 
Only a hasty critic who has not experienced some of the 
labors involved in assimilating and re-presenting philo- 
sophical traditions could conclude that the Thomists are 
incapable of this further reach of intellectual activity. 
But criticism may have the beneficial effect of prodding 
them into these new responsibilities and, above all, of 
forcing a recognition that there must be some new ex- 
plorations on the part of the Christian philosophical 
intelligence. Whether or not these new explorations can 
be carried on in continuity with the themes in Thomism 
depends upon the quality of the response which Thom- 
ists give to this challenge, not upon administrative regu- 
lations. 
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We are now in position to see still another aspect of 
the transitional process. Lately there has been a good 
deal of fashionable talk and some nonsense about plural- 
ism in American society. But pluralism assumes many 
forms and the kind which is relevant here sometimes 
goes unnoticed. In our eagerness to show that Catholics 
can accept the conditions of the democratic civil life, we 
tend to envisage the Catholic group as fairly homogene- 
ous within itself and, at most, open to relatively super- 
ficial differences of political allegiance and cultural 
taste. Yet there is a middle zone between theological 
unity.and cultural diversity where different standpoints 
do exist and where they really matter. This zone lies in 
the sphere of philosophy, where there are some pro- 
nounced differences among Catholics. Here is a type of 
intraconfessional pluralism in serious intellectual mat- 
ters—the existence of several contrasting philosophies 
among men who commonly accept the Catholic faith. 

That such philosophical pluralism among Catholics is 
the usual and expected condition can be easily verified 
by looking over a history of medieval philosophy or by 
taking a trip to European Catholic centers of intellectual 
work. These sources will show that there seldom has 
been or is unanimity among Christian philosophers, 
especially with regard to their integrai philosophical ap- 
proaches, even though many of their detached conclu- 
sions are in agreement. From this historical fact of phil- 
osophical pluralism, however, no strict inference can be 
drawn as to whether this condition is necessary and 
inevitably beneficial in terms of philosophical inquiry 
itself. Taking it simply at the factual level, it is none the 
less significant that the pluralistic condition which has 
always characterized the European Catholic scene is 
now becoming established in America, with the impor- 
tant difference that Americans are inclined to choose 
among a variety of contemporary philosophies rather 
than among a variety of traditional scholastic schools. 


= these circumstances which define the course of 
the intellectual transition in which Thomists are 
unavoidably implicated, what measures can this group 
take in order to grow along with the situation and to 
meet it most intelligently? It would be foolish and un- 
seemly to offer a neat formula, but there are four lines 
of action which tentatively suggest themselves to me. 

1. Full recognition should be given to the state of 
philosophical pluralism which now exists. There is no 
need to construct a theory justifying this pluralism on 
the ground that it is a necessary condition for the wider 
attainment of philosophical truth. But its factual im- 
portance should impel Thomists to reconsider their pres- 
entation and make special attempts to reveal the experi- 
ential basis for their philosophical positions. They 
should try more carefully to give the better students 
under their care the invaluable experience of philoso- 
phizing under the direction of teachers who are thor- 
oughly at home with Aristotle and St. Thomas, and who 
can convey their doctrines in a living way. Less stress 
should be placed on covering a long syllabus, so that the 
time can be spent in developing key theories in full view 
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of the class through a steady analysis of our common 
experience. In other words, the situation of pluralism 
does not require the Thomist to become less attached to 
his doctrines, but rather to make sure that his own at- 
tachment springs from a reflective grasp of the evidence 
and that his students’ assent has a similar grounding, at 
least in its initial form. 

2. Students must be prepared for their personal task 
of integrating the traditional and the new factors. The 
day has long since passed when a person could be re- 
garded as liberally educated in the history of philosophy 
on the basis of a slapdash semester wildly crowded with 
the names, dates and abbreviated definitions of all the 
philosophers from Thales to Toulmin. If a college stu- 
dent is serious enough about philosophy to want to study 
it beyond the minimum, then teachers have the respon- 
sibility of providing him with the two or three semesters 
of hard work in ancient and medieval, modern and con- 
temporary philosophies which his inquiring mind needs. 
This introduction to the major thinkers should take place 
within the same intellectual community in which the 
undergraduate is learning the systems of Aristotle and 
Aquinas. The intellectual atmosphere shaping a young 
person’s first acquaintance with the history of philoso- 
phy makes a more lasting imprint on his mind than this 
or that particular idea he may examine in the course. 

Moreover, those students who intend to do graduate 
work in philosophy should be counseled to do some 
graduate studies centering around Plato and Aristotle, 
Augustine and Aquinas, Descartes and Hume, Kant and 
Hegel, before concentrating upon contemporary the- 
ories. The undergraduate in the honors program can be 
encouraged to do some reading in and especially to take 
part in some guided discussion of these great sources. 
If he is at a university, he may be permitted to attend 
some graduate seminars dealing with these central think- 
ers or he may be counseled to do a master’s program 
that is based upon them. In any case, the individual who 
plans to work professionally in philosophy should have 
some personal experience with classical philosophy pre- 
cisely as it is taught at the graduate level. 

One purpose of this policy would be to prevent a 
complete imbalance between the quality of one’s knowl- 
edge of Aristotle or St. Thomas and one’s grasp of a 
contemporary philosophy. Often, our difficulties arise 
from trying to combine junior-year Thomism with post- 
graduate analytic philosophy or phenomenology. If one’s 
knowledge of St. Thomas is deliberately kept in the 
frozen state of an undergraduate memory, then the very 
hope of integrating it with some current position seems 
fantastic and impossible to realize. The practical rule is 
to advise the student to devote at least a portion of his 
graduate years to an advanced study of the great 
sources, so that his understanding of them will be as ma- 
ture and progressive as his grasp of a contemporary 
movement. 

3. There is the need to clarify various ways of becom- 
ing truly contemporary in matters philosophical. Those 
who attend meetings of the different philosophical asso- 
ciations soon realize that there are two main ways of 
establishing rapport. One path is to become an ardent 
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party man behind some currently popular trend. This 
insures a quick entrance into a particular treadmill but 
not a basis for understanding and respect. The other 
approach is to take part in discussions on the common 
philosophical heritage provided by the greatest minds 
of ancient, medieval and modern philosophy. A knowl- 
edge of these sources is the surest way to insure philo- 
sophical communication with others and some degree of 
common understanding on the main issues. 


- sorpecenommetn the man who plunges into a study 
of contemporary ideas without acquiring a classi- 
cal background is likely to become isolated in an esoteric 
enclave which is soon out of fashion and out of contact 
with the philosophical community. What makes a phi- 
losopher genuinely contemporary is not his adherence 
to a passing fad but his exercise of responsible and re- 
flective judgment in the present hour. Contemporaneity 
is found only in this act, and it is one which is available 
to us all. In the light of this ultimate act of philosophical 
judgment, all doctrines and methods—whether formu- 
lated centuries ago or in yesterday’s journal—become 
matter for reappraisal. We can lose our philosophical 
identity and cease to judge for ourselves just as readily 
by uncritical adherence to a 20th-century position as to 
a 13th-century one. 

This stress upon personal reflection as the most ‘ap ae 
activity shared by all philosophers brings out the im- 
mense difference between relating oneself to Aristotle 
and St. Thomas by sheer memorial recall, mediated by a 
textbook tradition, and relating oneself to them by means 
of a personal reading of the sources, a direct rethinking 
of the issues and a judgmental mastery of the clues in 
evidence. To move from the former to the latter mode of 
thinking is the transitional problem facing Thomists. To 
the degree that they are able to develop in this direction, 
they not only come to appreciate Aristotle and St. 
Thomas better but also learn how to approach contem- 
porary philosophies in a sympathetic fashion. 

This does not mean that the thought of Aquinas is 
being downgraded, but only that the Thomist is dis- 
covering how to evaluate a ‘theory by referring it pri- 
marily to the judgmental act about the being of théigs 
and the modes of human interpretation. Loyalty to this 
procedure is the soundest way of becoming contempo- 
rary and of remaining open to the new volume of evi- 
dence and the new refinements of method being ex- 
plored in our time, without losing sight of those already 
shown to be indispensable. It also serves to remove from 
“Thomism” the ring of a party name and a power move, 
by imposing upon the Thomist the common obligation 
of responding in an appreciative and critical way to 
every new suggestion that has its roots in our human 
experience. 

4. Thomists should become more reflective on the 
meaning of criticism in philosophy. In past years, the 
tendency was to be excessively quick and negative in 
criticizing contemporary theories. The pendulum seems 
to be swinging to the other extreme at present. Many 
Catholics working in philosophy suffer a total paralysis 
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of the critical power. Their condition is induced by a 
peculiar way of interpreting the rule that one should 
respect the integrity of another’s philosophical position. 
They infer that anyone who engages in detailed and 
incisive criticism is thereby violating the integrity of the 
view under investigation and is using it merely as a 
punching bag. 

Such an attitude rests on a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of philosophical work. This intellectual labor begins 
with a faithful understanding of what a philosopher 
teaches and why he does so, but it cannot end there. 
Sympathetic understanding is the first step in good phil- 
osophical work, but eventually there must be a personal 
evaluation of the doctrine. It must be compared with 
the propositions one already accepts, so that one can 
direct his whole study to a philosophical judgment on 
the truth of the matter. One cannot indefinitely post- 
pone bringing his inquiry to this peint without gradualiy 
exchanging the philosopher’s vocation for that of the 
connoisseur of new modes of thought. Along with every- 
one else in the commonwealth of philosophy, the Thom- 
ist has the right and the obligation to advance from 
expository analysis to critical assimilation and evalua- 
tion of doctrines. It is thus that he adds to the store of 


truth. 
eo Rona meme 


Fratres, Carissimi 


The sacred ministers 

of this grave paschal flight 

have the splendor they praise. 
Now, in their solemn courteousness, 
might and gesture are love, 

choral polyphony 

they become as they act, 

who make their kyrie 

their alleluia tone. 

Honeybees, taking winged endurance 
from bitter, potent dust, 

in their gold bodies 


form the precious substance 

that burning gives out light. 

And these men, more burdened 

in their outward gold, bow low, and sing, 
giving their tuned bodies 

to be breathed through and burned. 
They too sleep, and shall die, 

who are always trudging 

along from Gabbatha 

bearing the cross-piece and the catcalls, 
spit on when they fall down 

and struck at when they rise. 


But we shall see at last 
how well the white linen 
and gold brocade becomes 
their mingled blood with water life, 
when they help us from earth 
and we know them risen. 
SUZANNE Gross 
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SECOND ROUND IN A CONTROVERSY ON MEDICAL CARE 


Last August, a paper by two sociologists on the health needs and 
attitudes of the aging added fuel to a controversy in the U.S. 
Senate and elsewhere over the need for public health insurance 
in old age. Donald R. Campion, S.J., discussed the controversy in 
‘Medical Care: A Survey Backfires” (10/15). Now authors James 
W. Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck protest and Fr. Campion replies. 


To tHE Eprror: The Oct. 15 issue of 
America carried a story entitled “Med- 
ical Care: A Survey Backfires,” by Don- 
ald R. Campion, S.J. 

We request that you devote as much 
space to our presentation of the facts 
concerning our study as you have de- 
voted to the efforts to suppress these 
facts. 

Media with pressing deadlines, in- 
cluding the New York Times, Medical 
Economics, Business Week and a na- 
tional TV-radio network, found time to 
ask us for material and comments on 
the controversy. We have received no 
inquiry from you. 

Fr. Campion did not even obtain, as 
have several hundred individuals, or- 
ganizations and publications, a com- 
plete copy of our paper presented to 
the International Congress of Gerontol- 


- ogy. Had he done so, he would know 


that our study was not a “modest study 
of the health needs of the aging,” but 
the first national survey of the total life 
situation, including the years prior to 
retirement, of the population 65 and 
over. The section of the interview 
schedule concerning the religious life 
alone was longer than the section con- 
cerned with health and the economics 
of health. The readers of AMERICA 
could be presumed to have a special 
interest in this aspect of our research. 

The story in America evidently re- 
lied entirely on the handouts from a 
Senate subcommittee with a clearly 
vested interest and a speech by Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy. 

We find nothing in your original ar- 
ticle which is more than a rehashing of 
material distributed by a collection 
center in Washington. 

The AMA release on our paper be- 
fore the Gerontological Congress said 
“our participating sociologists included 
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16.” We had named them at random 
on request merely to indicate some of 
the geographical areas from which the 
sample was drawn. A total of 25 re- 
gional supervisors cooperated. 

What we did find, and what the 
AMA story mentioned, was that about 
ninety per cent of our respondents did 
not know of unmet medical needs. Sev- 
eral other much quoted studies of the 
aged have found similar percentages, 
all relying on the individual's own as- 
sessment of his health. Short of com- 
pulsory physical examinations, this is all 
we can learn about the health status of 
a population segment by interviews. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the 
University of Michigan’s Division of 
Gerontology, in a news release from 
her own university in July, 1958, de- 
clared: 

The great majority of all who 
are alive today can expect to live 
through the highly productive 
years and to enjoy a period of re- 
tirement activity with a reasonable 
income. Stereotypes of old age as 
a time of decline and withdrawal 
from society are fast becoming ob- 
solete. 

Health: Four in ten persons over 
65 have no illness or impairment 
which interferes with pursuit of 
their normal activities. Another 
four in ten have conditions which 
interfere only slightly or moder- 
ately with their daily life. Only 
about one in six requires assistance 
because of severe disability. 

The Senate subcommittee obtained a 
letter from Prof. Noel P. Gist on short 
notice denouncing the research to 
which he had contributed gladly. His 
letters to us are complimentary of the 
project; he did not question our sched- 
ule, but voluntarily described his own 
difficulties with a similar study. 

Gist’s letter then was used to elicit 


from a few of the remaining known 15 
regional associates comments which 
were made to seem unfavorable. But 
one of them immediately denounced 
Gist’s letter. This letter was not used 
at first, but later one sentence was 
quoted from it suggesting that our sam- 
ple should have included nonwhites. 
Yet the entire letter is purported to be 
one of the few from those who now 
wish to reject a study which consists 
entirely of their data, and which they 
had made possible by their voluntary 
support in the first place. 

Other letters have been used in simi- 
lar fashion to prove wholesale dissocia- 
tion when actually the writers merely 
included one sentence to comfort the 
critics. 

The methodology of our study was 
carefully designed to follow the estab- 
lished patterns of comparable research. 
Since the controversy erupted, we have 
made as complete a survey of the per- 
tinent literature as possible, and found 
again that our methodology conforms 
with the social statistics in gerontology. 

If, as quoted publicly, one of our 
associates says “that only well-heeled 
oldsters” were interviewed, he is either 
suffering amnesia now or admits that 
he disregarded our assignment of low- 
er-class respondents, thus violating his 
contractual agreement. Our sample 
shows higher percentages in the lowest 
income categories for families with aged 
head than do the latest census estimates 
for the aged. The respondents least ac- 
cessible to our interviewers were the 
highest income families. 


Was the Questionnaire Fair? 


The exclusion of certain classes from 
a survey sample is quite common. Per- 
sons in institutions are usually ex- 
cluded. The often-cited Social Security 
study excluded about fifty-five per cent 
of persons over 65, and did not include 
persons receiving Old Age Assistance 
unless they were also drawing Social 
Security payments. Another study ex- 
cluded the hard of hearing and per- 
sons whose English was not adequate. 
One recent study excluded “individuals 
in certain occupational groups and 
those living in institutions.” 

No national study of aged nonwhites 
has been made, and Steiner and Dorf- 
man stated that their own sample of 
nonwhites was not adequate for analy- 
sis. It is doubtful that any study made 
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so far is adequate for such an analysis. 

A sample study is usually confirmed 
in two ways. The first is a comparison 
of the people in the sample with the 
entire population from which the sam- 
ple was taken. Our comparison of the 
ages, marital status, religious prefer- 
ences and sources of income of the 
people in our sample with U. S. Census 
reports for the total population 65 and 
over shows a very close match. These 
are “chance” comparisons, since inter- 
viewers had no assignments for these 
matters. Our sample is representative 
of the U. S. population 65 and older. 
The exclusions from the sample are 
standard in similar studies, and our 
substantive findings of the health situ- 
ation of the aged coincide even with 
those studies which deliberately used a 
sample with 60-per-cent-lower class re- 
spondents. 


Corroboration 


A second validation procedure is the 
comparison of actual findings in the 
survey with results of other independ- 
ent studies. The comparison of our 
own findings with those from the 
U. S. Census, the National Opinion Re- 
search Center study and others shows 
strong confirmation of our findings. One 
example is the question of medical ex- 
penditures. We found that 95 per cent 
of our sample had spent less than $100 
for medical care in the preceding 
month. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration found that more than half of its 
sample spent less than $100 in an en- 
tire year for medical care, and these 
costs included aspirin. We found that 
26 per cent of our sample had no med- 
ical debts, and Steiner and Dorfman 
reported (for 1951) that 96 per cent of 
the aged had no medical debts. 

Profile (our study) found that the 
median (middle) aged respondent had 
income between $2,000 and $3,000. 
The latest U. S. Census estimate (for 
1958) reports a median for aged fami- 
lies of $2,666; and the Bureau of the 
Census also states that its estimates are 
about twenty per cent below actual in- 
come, for all ages. 

Even the aged certified as destitute, 
who are receiving Old Age Assistance 
payments (excluded from our sample 
and largely from the Social Security 
study), were being paid an annual av- 
erage of $804 in early 1960, although 
many of these persons had other sources 
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of income. Five per cent of our sample 
reported annual income over $10,000, 
while the U. S. Census estimated that 
5.2 per cent of the aged had incomes 
over $10,000 in 1958. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census re- 
ported recently that from 1951 to 1958 
the income of aged males increased at 
a rate twice as fast as that for all adult 
males. Health status of the aged has 
also improved, since death rates for 
persons over 65 have declined faster 
than those for any age group except 
children under five. The old stereotypes 
of the aging are not supported by the 
present facts. 

None of our participating interviewer- 
supervisors is in a position to disclaim 
or support the national study as such. 
He has already certified to us that he 
carried out his assignment to the best 
of his professional knowledge and skill, 
and that the interviews he returned 
were accurately completed. 

All regional supervisors had the op- 
portunity to criticize the interview 
schedule before the study was com- 
pleted. None asked for any change, al- 
though a few minor suggestions about 
sequence of some questions were made. 
No one suggested a change in the word- 
ing of any question in the schedule. 

If a few of the regional associates, 
in response to a request on the official 
stationery of a subcommittee of the 
U. S. Senate, have felt under pressure 
to support the subcommittee, it sug- 
gests that the data they furnished us 
might have been biased in favor of 
misery of the aged. If, in spite of the 
facts they reported to us, some asso- 
ciates still want to believe that most of 
the aging are in a desperate plight, it 
is a tribute to their professional com- 
petence and scholarly objectivity that 
they have reported the facts—no mat- 
ter how it hurts. 


James W. Wiccuns, Director 
HELMutT ScuHoECck, Associate Director 
Profile of the Aging: U.S.A. 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


o ° ° 

To THE Eprtor: Presumably, I rank 
among those whom Drs. Wiggins and 
Schoeck feel made “efforts to suppress” 
the facts about their study. Hence I 
welcome this opportunity to comment 
on their complaint. 

1. My article made no claim to be a 
scholarly critique of the W-S paper. It 


did attempt to add a “footnote to an 
instructive controversy” occasioned by 
the initial publicity given to the find- 
ings they reported. 

The questions I hoped to answer 
were these: What was the story behind 
the outbreak of this controversy and 
what lessons could be learned from it? 
After reading the letter from the au- 
thors of the paper, I am persuaded that 
they, at least, do not appreciate the 
reasons for the outbreak and have not 
grasped the valuable lessons it teaches. 

2. Neither this Review nor any other 
publication known to me made any ef- 
fort to “suppress” the facts about the 
W-S study. Competent scientists who 
listened to the original presentation crit- 
icized it. Other commentators found 
fault with the form of the paper, with 
the research on which it was based 
and with the way in which it was dis- 
seminated to the general public. To 
criticize, however, is not necessarily to 
suppress. For this reason, I would not 
dream of suggesting that, because they 
criticize my article, Drs. Wiggins and 
Schoeck are seeking to suppress it. 


Trying to Be Fair 


3. For the record, there is no law 
of scientific procedure which requires 
personal possession of a copy of the 
W-S paper in order to make valid criti- 
cisms of its contents. Having read the 
copy now in my possession, I remain 


confident that nothing significant need } 


be added to or subtracted from my 
article as it appeared in the pages of 
AMERICA. 

On second thought, perhaps my 
choice of the word “modest” to describe 
the work of Drs. Wiggins and Schoeck 
was an unhappy one. Yet, I note that in 
their paper the authors seem willing to 
settle for a less sweeping description of 
the significance of their research than 
they set forth in their letter to this 
Review. 

4. Someone reading the W-S letter 
without being familiar with the original 
paper may be confused concerning the 
extent to which it treated of religion 
and the aged. In fact, religion takes up 
10 out of approximately 350 lines of 
typescript in the document prepared 
for delivery in San Francisco. 

Some 125 lines, on the other hand, 
deal with the topics of “Health and 
Medical Care” and “Economic and Re- 
tirement Status.” Much of the rest of 
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the paper discusses the background and 
methods of the W-S project as a whole. 

It may well be that when the authors 
publish the substance of their findings 
on religious and other aspects of old 
age, writers here and in other journals 
will have something to say about it. 

5. Drs. Wiggins and Schoeck pose a 
question about the sources used in the 
preparation of my article. I prefer not 
to comment on their gratuitous asser- 
tion that the article “evidently relied 
entirely on handouts from a Senate sub- 
committee with a clearly vested inter- 
est and a speech by Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy.” 

In point of fact, my interest in the 
controversy over the W-S paper traces 
back to the first account of it in the 
Aug. 15 New York Times, to an extract 
of the paper appearing on the editorial 
page of the Aug. 18 Wall Street Jour- 
nal and to an account in the Aug. 22 
issue of the AMA News. Thereafter, 
I noted references to the matter in the 
Congressional Record. In addition, I 
had occasion to consult directly with 
one of the sociologists identified as a 
participant in the original research. 

But all of this history is beside the 
point. The critical question is not 
whether the article contained, as Drs. 
Wiggins and Schoeck suggest, nothing 
“more than a rehashing of material dis- 
tributed by a collection center in 
Washington.” It is whether what I re- 
ported in the article is accurate and 
whether my ccm:ients were well 
grounded. On careful reflection, I see 
no reason to apologize on either score. 

6. As to the number of collaborators 
in the W-S study, I note simply that my 
statement stands: “First reports of the 
study . . . identified 16 professors at 
15 universities around the country as 
participants in the project.” 

7. The article also reported accu- 
rately the announced W-S finding that 
90 per cent of the study’s respondents 
“could think of no personal medical 
needs not being taken care of” at the 
time of interview. It may well be that 
other studies, “all relying on the indi- 
vidual’s own assessment of his health,” 
reported similar percentages. The ques- 
tion to be answered is, as I suggested, 
whether or not results based on such 
a method of inquiry add much to our 
knowledge. My own opinion was that 
the “‘findings’ in question contribute 
little to our understanding of the actual 
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medical needs of the aged.” (Empha- 
sis added) 

I likewise pointed out that other 
studies revealed the degree to which 
information derived from “self-evalua- 
tion in such a critical area as one’s 
health” can be misleading. Unfortu- 
nately, the editors of AMErica, because 
of space limitations, dropped some de- 
tails I cited from one such study. 

This research had involved a check 
of findings reported on the basis of self- 
evaluation against those uncovered by 
subsequent clinical examination of the 
individuals in question. In general, less 
than one-fourth of the health problems 
uncovered by medical examiners had 
been identified in the interviews. More 
specifically, in 6 out of 10 cases, heart 
conditions were not properly diagnosed; 
in 9 out of 10, cancerous conditions 
were missed. (For further details of 
this study, consult the February, 1956 
issue of the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health or a reprint in the Congres- 
sional Record for Aug. 22, 1960.) 


Questionable Methodology 


8. Two remarks must suffice here by 
way of comment on the methodology of 
the W-S project and on the authors’ de- 
fense of their scientific procedures. 

In the first place, it seems to me 
that Drs. Wiggins and Schoeck, and all 
researchers for that matter, should rec- 
ognize one fact: Though many people 
may use the same methods in investi- 
gating the same or similar problems, this 
is no guarantee that their methods are 
above question or criticism. 

Second, something should be said 
about the relation between a scientist’s 
choice of methods and the obligation he 
may have to “guard against any ill- 
advised or deliberately misleading use” 
of his talents or efforts. In this connec- 
tion, one may question the advisability 
of frequently referring, as the W-S pa- 
per does, to a type of average known 
as a mode (the item appearing most 
frequently in a given series or collec- 
tion of items). It speaks, for instance, 
of the “modal aged person,” “modal 
annual cash income” and “modal aging 
respondent.” 

I can agree that for a hat maker—to 
take an example—there may be an ob- 
vious utility in knowing the modal size 
of hat worn by American males, rather 
than the mean or medium size. Given 
the subject matter of the W-S study, 


however, it seems to ime that the au- 
thors’ decision to cite modal charac- 
teristics of the aged was at best ill- 
advised—and that on two counts: a) for 
a scientific audience, these references 
would be tantalizingly inadequate un- 
less they were accompanied by more 
information about the frequency dis- 
tributions from which the modes (av- 
erages) were derived; b) for a popu- 
lar audience (the paper immediately 
received widespread circulation in the 
general press) the possibilities of con- 
fusion and misinterpretation should 
have been evident to anyone endowed 
with even a rudimentary knowledge of 
statistics. In fact, the references would 
almost inevitably be misleading. 

9. One final word may be in order 
about the tenor of some remarks of Drs. 
Wiggins and Schoeck in their letter to 
America and elsewhere. I preface this 
by stating that I have no intention of 
becoming a partner to any debate be- 
tween them and any of their former 
research associates or other critics. Any 
references I made to criticism of their 
original paper came from _ public 
sources. I leave it to the individuals 
concerned to repudiate or to stand by 
what these sources attributed to them. 
Only they can state, for instance, 
whether their letters to the Senate sub- 
committee “merely included a sentence 
to comfort the critics.” 

I would take this occasion, however, 
to call attention to other remarks of 
Drs. Wiggins and Schoeck in a similar 
vein. Such, for instance, is the sugges- 
tion they make in their present letter 
that some of their research associates 
may, “in response to a request on offi- 
cial stationery, . . . have felt under 
pressure to support the subcommittee.” 
Another cropped up in a letter they 
addressed on Sept. 23 to the editor of 
the New York Times. In it they refer 
to critical comments “elicited by a paid 
staff member of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on the Aged and Aging.” 

My point in recalling these phrases 
is to underscore an aspect of the W-S 
responses to criticism which continues 
to disturb me. Their tone may not re- 
veal any lack of “professional compe- 
tence.” It is impossible, however, to 
read them without wondering to what 
extent they are rooted in “scholarly 
objectivity.” 

Dona.p R. CAMPION 
New York, N.Y. 
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The Idolatry of Secularism 


NATIONALISM: A RELIGION 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Macmillan. 187p. 
$5 


In this book Prof. Hayes has achieved 
the remarkable feat of compressing into 
less than two hundred pages the most 
important part of his lifework as a 
scholar. He has incorporated portions 
of his previously published work, but 
the resulting book is a true synthesis of 
what he has learned in nearlj fifty years 
of study and teaching, br a Bw up to 
date and pointed by the incredible con- 
temporary spread of the religion of na- 
tionalism throughout the whole world. 
Prof. Hayes defines briefly and clearly 
what he means by both ‘ ‘nationalism” 
and “religion,” goes on in the body of 
the book to trace historically the devel- 
opment of nationalism in Europe and 
“Europe overseas” from early modern 
times to the present, touches briefly on 
the extension of nationalist movements 
to Asia and Africa in our time, and con- 
cludes with a thoughtful chapter of 
“Reflections on the Religion of National- 
ism.” Throughout, his approach is pri- 
marily that of a historian tracing in con- 
crete terms a development in human 
affairs. But he has learned from the 
social sciences what he needs to learn, 
without falling into their language, and 
he knows well that the historian is no 


mere reporter but a judge. The book is 
an indispensable guide for the student 
of modern nationalism. 

There are some students of human 
relations who object to the use Prof. 
Hayes makes of the word “religion,” 
even when it is specifically qualified by 
such terms as “secular,” as “surrogate” 
or even, scornfully, as “ersatz.” Prof. 
Hayes does not indulge in dispute over 
semantics, but he makes his own posi- 
tion clear: 


Modern and contemporary na- 
tionalism, I repeat, appeals to 
man’s “religious sense.” It offers a 
substitute for, or supplement to, 
historic supernatural religion. Per- 
sons indifferent or hostile to the 
latter are apt to find a compensa- 
tory satisfaction and devotion in 
this-worldly nationalism, that is, 
in what is essentially a religion of 
modern secularism. Which _ inci- 
dentally explains how people can 
be at once Communist and nation- 


alist. (p. 176) 


Prof. Hayes also makes quite clear 
his own judgment that nationalism, 
though in its milder forms a useful and 
even necessary adjunct to Christianity, 
has become increasingly, even in our 
free Western societies, a set of beliefs 
and practices incompatible with Chris- 





The story of the elemental darkness 
which lies dangerously close to the sur- 
face in the most Christian of communi- 
ties. No one is entirely guilty, but each 
of the characters in some way or another 
has compromised his Christianity, allow- 
ing the devil that single foothold from 
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which he reduces them to tragedy and 
despair. It has an impact that cannot 
soon be forgotten. It moves with the in- 
exorable pace of Greek tragedy, but its 
point of view is genuinely and pro- 


foundly Catholic. $3.95 
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tianity. In totalitarian societies, he holds, 
nationalism has become an instrument 
for the deliberate destruction of such 
higher religions as Christianity, Bud- 
dhism and perhaps even Islamism. 

It is difficult, save for the dogmatic 
totalitarian secularist, to face the mate- 
rials in this book and come to conclu- 
sions radically different from those of 
Prof. Hayes. 

CRANE BRINTON 


Size and Substance 


Sloan Wilson is an author who is not 
starving in a garret. He lives in swank 
Westchester County, New York, and it 
is a safe bet that he has several cars in 
his garage. It is also a safe bet that one 
of them is a compact model, say a Lark 
or a Jaguar. I wish he had taken a 
thoughtful literary look at one of these 
compact models when he was writing 
A Sense of Values (Harper. 604p. 
$4.95). For here is a book that would 
have been enormously improved if it 
were less enormous by half. 

It’s the story of Nathan Bond and 
wife Amy, plus a huge cast of char- 
acters and locales that shift from Broad- 
way to Hollywood, from country houses 
to publishers’ offices, from naval duty in 
the Arctic to cocktail parties among the 
literati. The main drift of the long tale 
is to anatomize what went wrong with 
their marriage. It takes a very lon 
time, mainly through fairly skillful flash- 
backs, for the basic fact to be revealed: 
the marriage went on the rocks because 


both partners were really of juvenile } 


mentality when they got married and 
never—at least up to the end of the 
book—grew up. There is a happy end- 
ing, for apparently Nathan and Amy 
have discovered “a sense of values,” 

though it is not by any means clear just 
what these values are. 

One reason for the bulk of the vol- 
ume is, I believe, the obvious fact that 
Wilson writes smoothly and pleasantly 
—the tale runs on and on, with no peaks 
of interest, no tension. The facility of 
style that was clear in The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit and still present in 
A Summer Place has slumped into gar- 
rulousness. 

I believe Wilson would profit by 
studying three recent books that man- 
age to do in half his space the essential 
writer's job of saying something. They 
are Ruan, by Bryher (Pantheon, 191p. 
$3.50); Farewell Victoria, by T. H. 
White (Putnam. 187p. $3.50); and 
The Light in the Piazza, by Elizabeth 
Spencer (McGraw-Hill. 110p. $3). 

Ruan is another of shee. historical 
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OVER 6,000 EXTRA COPIES—The 
current (Nov-Dec.) issue of CATHOLIC 
MIND is devoted entirely to statements 
of Bishop John J. Wright of Pittsburgh. 
The advance orders for this unique 
issue required a 6,000 increase in the 
press run. 


READER RESPONSE 
—AMERICA’s editors 
frequently gauge the 
appeal of an article by 
readers’ letters. Every 
issue results in mail. 
Authors, too, have 
learned that AMERICA reaches ar- 
ticulate, sensitive and informed read- 
ers. Prof. Roscoe Balch of St. Mary’s 
College, Winona, Minnesota, who 
wrote “The Latin Mind in an Un- 
tidy World,” reports that the letters 
from readers he received personally 
came as “an interesting development 
I didn't anticipate.” 





Prof. Balch 


CONVERSION COMPLET - —The 
conversion of AMERICA’s mailing 
plates has been completed. Improve- 
ment of service through earlier de- 
livery of copies should be one of the 
benefits to subscribers. Irregularities 
should be reported to the business 
office. 


“WHERE CAN I GET AMERICA?” 
—This question is being asked by 
more and more non-subscribers. See- 
ing AMERICA articles quoted in the 
religious as well as the secular press 
is one of the main reasons for this hap- 
pening. Telephone inquiries and even 
subscription orders by phone are on 
the increase. While numerous parish 
magazine racks have been featuring 
AMERICA, regular newsstands have 
not. This has changed as of this week. 
Selected New York area newsstands 
now have AMERICA on sale. 


For wider readership of AMERICA, 


Wht... MrbA~ 








General Manager 
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vignettes for which the English lady 
who goes under the cryptic name is 
famous. This one deals with sixth-cen- 
tury Britain, when the native Celtic 
religion was crumbling before the 
Cross. It is told in terms of a young 
man who had been marked to follow 
his uncle’s steps as a Druid priest, but 
who heeds the call of the sea. The ac- 
counts of the voyages, the description 
of the fiery funeral of the old priest, the 
glimpses of peasant life—all are superb 
in atmosphere and give us the “feel” 
of the times better than a dozen full- 
panoplied “historical” novels. 

T. H. White has been tendered the 
supreme compliment, I suppose, by 
having had the current musical-comedy 
hit Camelot “based on” his The Once 
and Future King, a masterly retelling 
of the Arthurian legend. If you didn’t 
read that great book, you can get an 
introduction to White’s mastery by read- 
ing Farewell Victoria. It is a nostalgic 
backward gaze at the Victorian era, 
told around the person of a young 
stable boy who enlists for the Boer war, 
survives battle, settles down in later 
years to be a hansom-cab driver, but 
serves all through as the silent com- 
mentator on the changing times. White 
thinks that the world lost a lot with 
the passing of Victorian graciousness 
and, if one would care to contrast the 
serenity of the age as White limns it 
with the frenetic world of the Bonds, 
there’s little else to do than agree. 

Miss Spencer wrote a splendid novel 
on the racial question in 1956, A Voice 
at the Back Door. In The Light in the 
Piazza she deals with another kind of 
cultural problem — American customs 
and attitudes trying to move at ease 
in an Italian environment. The simple 
story has to do with an energetic, kind- 
ly American woman visiting Italy with 
her daughter while the “typical” Amer- 
ican father and husband remains home 
with his nose to the financial grind- 
stone. The girl falls in love with a young 
Italian who, the mother at first thinks, 
is something of a gigolo. Neither the 
boy nor his family knows that the Amer- 
ican girl, though lovely and tractable, 
suffers from arrested mental develop- 
ment because of a childhood accident. 

Shall the mother tell the Italian 
father? And what will the American 
husband think of his daughter’s marry- 
ing into a Catholic family? These prob- 
lems are not really faced up to in the 
rather idyllic tale. The point of the 
story is, I would imagine, to suggest 
that when you are faced with another 
culture, the best way of solving prob- 
lems is to compromise a little. This 
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A PARTRIDGE 
IN A 
PEAR TREE 


A Celebration for Christmas 


Edited by Neville Braybrooke 


Here is the Christmas gift-book 
which will delight the eye, the 
mind and the heart of both giver 
and receiver. The beautiful cloth 
binding carries an all-over, full- 
color illustration of “a partridge 
in a pear tree.” Inside, the wide 
variety of reading material—poems, 
holiday recipes, stories, anecdotes 
—touches on every aspect of the 
Christmas season and_ includes 
selections by Dylan Thomas, Muriel 
Spark, T. S. Eliot, Max Beerbohm, 
Virginia Woolf, Derek Stanford, 
G. K. Chesterton and many, many 
others. 


A Partridge in a Pear Tree 

is decorated throughout with apt 
and often amusing line drawings 
by Barbara Jones. In addition, 
there are several full-page color 
illustrations. 


only $4.75 
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in the Snow and Sun 
of La Province de Québec 


Enjoy a ski vacation in 
French-Canada where the 
snow is deep, the air is dry, 
the sun is bright. You will 
be welcomed with real 
old-time hospitality in 
comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 


For free road map and booklet ‘SKI 
IN QUEBEC”, send in coupon below, 
or apply to the Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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does not make for very pointed con- 
clusions in the book, but Miss Spencer's 
technical neatness makes it a joy. 

Finally, to get back to the matter of 
size, Helen MaclInnes’ Decision at 
Delphi (Harcourt, Brace. 434p. $4.95) 
is almost as long as the Wilson opus, 
but I, for one, would not want it any 
shorter than it is. That is because it is 
a superb mystery-spy-international-in- 
trigue tale. 

A special treat lies in the sense 
of “the glory that was Greece” that 
hangs like an aura of serenity over the 
hectic happenings. 

Yes, big books can have substance; 
but the size of a book does not neces- 
sarily make it truly big. 

Haroitp C. GARDINER 


Great Public Servant 


THE PUBLIC YEARS 
By Bernard M. Baruch. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 431p. $6 


Arthur Krock once remarked that “either 
Baruch gives lousy advice or nobody 
takes it.” This is not quite accurate. It 
would be more correct to say that Mr. 
Baruch frequently gave solicited and 
unsolicited advice to a few Presidents 
and that its value was sometimes recog- 
nized in the highest echelons of gov- 
ernment. 

This second and concluding volume 
of Mr. Baruch’s memoirs covers the 
nearly fifty years he has spent in public 
life. Woodrow Wilson took him out of 
Wall Street and gave him his first op- 
portunity for public service by appoint- 
ing him chairman of the War Industries 
Board. 


A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 


who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


In many respects this was the most 
satisfying period in Mr. Baruch’s im- 
mensely fruitful career. He had a tre- 
mendous admiration for Wilson. Wil- 
son’s practical idealism, ability and 
conduct still provide the standard by 
which he measures public men. 

Subsequent political _ relationships 
were not all sweetness and light. During 
World War II, for instance, President 
Roosevelt offered Mr. Baruch the chair- 
manship of the War Production Board. 
By the time Mr. Baruch got to the White 
House to accept the post, Mr. Roosevelt 
had changed his mind. It was a bitter 
and rankling disappointment. 

Mr. Baruch never quite hit it off with 
Harry Hopkins or, earlier, with Newton 
D. Baker. When he declined to serve on 
the Democratic Finance Committee, 
Mr. Truman dashed off an impulsive 
letter which Mr. Baruch fiercely re- 
sented. Yet Mr. Baruch rises above per- 
sonal feelings to say that Mr. Truman 
will rank far up among those Presidents 
who have served their country with 
distinction. 

Mr. Baruch’s own special niche in 
history is secure. His contributions to 
national thinking on the subject of atomic 
energy control, his lifelong interest in 
labor-management and farm problems, 
his important contributions to national 
preparedness, his constant preoccupation 
with the problem of how much govern- 
ment, and his zealous participation in 
many crucial political decisions in re- 
cent decades—these are a few typical 
achievements of one citizen who grew 
greatly in stature with the passing years 
until he richly deserves the encomiums 
of statesman and patriot. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON ANALOGY 
A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 


George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of 


The Isolated State 


by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 


ix & 390 pages, $6 
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MUSIC 


This desultory column will try to carry 
out the purposes suggested in a recent 
(11/12) editorial on music and science. 
More than in the past, a journal of opin- 
ion owes its readers some appraisal of 
the main musical happenings in our 
country. What matters only to New 
Yorkers, with no general interest to 
America at large, will be by-passed. 

Opinions expressed will be personal 
and signed. The “I’—otherwise so un- 
common in AMERIcA—will remind both 
reader and reviewer that musical taste, 
no less than literary, is often structured 
by habit, temperament and (willy-nilly) 
downright bias. 





o 2 ° 


“Music for the Man Who Enjoys 
Hamlet” would make an apt and il- 
luminating title for the column, except 
that B. H. Haggin beat me to it—and 
I take this chance to recommend the 
new paperback reprint of his book by 
that name (Vintage. 95¢). AMERICA 
readers, all presumably fond of Hamlet, 
will hope for something professional, 
but purged of musicological jargon. I 
need not recall to anyone that music is, 
of all subjects, notoriously hard to write 
about. Striving austerely to shun both 
gooey “oohs and ahs” and the facile 
futilities of technical gobbledygook, 
from time to time I shall surely fail. 
Please bear with me then. 

This season’s music has again made 
a dent in the barriers of idiom and 
ideology. Music can communicate some- 
thing of a common humanity deeper 
than what divides us. Recently an ex- 
gee East-West gesture was made by 

e NHK Symphony of Tokyo, with a 
repertory ranging from Beethoven to 
Yuzo Toyama and a refined feeling for 
style. Meanwhile, several young Ameri- 
can performers have captivated Soviet 
audiences. 

In return, to judge by the critics, 
the towering triumph of many years 
(at least for those who like the piano) 
was and is Sviatoslav Richter’s Ameri- 
can debut. A few years ago, when his 
Russian compatriot Gilels first stunned 
us with his playing, he is said to have 
exclaimed: “Ah, but wait till you hear 
Richter!” His deference was right, ac- 
cording to the forty or so criticisms I 
have read, and after hearing Richter 
several times I gladly join this unison 
of praise. The entire evening given to 
Prokofieff would, alone, have estab- 
lished him as a supreme master of 
pianism. Many good pianists can bang 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Located on a hilltop overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean and in the 
heart of the City of San Fran- 
cisco, the University of San 
Francisco is now the largest 
Catholic institution of higher 
learning in the Far West. Pres- 
ently in its 105th year of service, 
the University offers courses 
leading to a degree in a large 
variety of subjects in both the 
day and evening divisions. A re- 
cently installed electronic lan- 
guage laboratory is but one of 
many contributions that the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco is mak- 
ing to the cultural life of North- 
Students are 
encouraged to avail themselves 


ern California. 


of the many varied activities 
that may be found in the city of 
San Francisco—so much so that 
the city is regarded as our sec- 
ond campus. For information on 
the University, please address 
the Director of Admissions. 


San Francisco 17, California 
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The Editors of 


THE REVIEW 
OF 
POLITICS 


would like to establish contact with 
many thoughtful people who are 
interested in the deeper meanings and 
forces that are shaping the internal 
affairs of the nation and the inter- 
national affairs of the shrinking world. 


Here are a few articles that have appeared in recent years and have 
been praised here and abroad for their value: 


& Joseph N. Moody: The Dechristianization of the French Working Class 
& Paul H. Nitze: The Role of the Learned Man in Government 

> Gustave A. Weigel, S.J.: A Theologian Looks at Latin America 

®& Paul A. Montavon: /nflation Control and Political Considerations 

> M. A. Fitzsimons: The Continuity of British Foreign Policy 

& Walter J. Ong. S.J.: Nationalism and Darwin 

® Raymond F. Cour, C.S.C.: The Political Teaching of Pope Pius XII 


The Review of Politics is issued in January, April, July and October. 
Subscription: $5.00 a year; $1.50 an issue. 
Use the blanks below. 


To the Editors ¢ THE REVIEW OF POLITICS ¢ Notre Dame, Indiana 
(CJ Enter my subscription to THE REVIEW OF POLITICS for 


years. 





C Renew beginning with the issue of @ $5.00 per year 


My Name 








Address 








Send THE REVIEW OF POLITICS to the person listed below as a gift 
@ $5.00 per year. 


To 





Address 








City Zone State 


C] Send letter before (date) 





C) Send letter before Christmas 
My Name. 
Address 








City Zone State. 
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out Prokofieff; Richter makes percus- 
sion yield to poetry. 

Discophiles have, of course, known 
this for a year or so, and are buying 
or borrowing all the Richter records 
they can find (Columbia, Monitor, 
Decca, Artia). The most recent album 
will convert anyone, I believe. Coin- 
cidentally or not, both Victor and Co- 
lumbia have just released memorable 
performances of the Brahms Second 
Concerto. If you like your Brahms big 
and heroic, buy the Serkin-Columbia; 
if you prefer the lyric master of 
lieder, subtle and nuanced as seldom 
before, buy the Richter-Victor. Prefer- 
ably, hear both—and I wager you will 
want both. 

With Advent and Christmas upon 
us and the annual outpouring of the 
overfamiliar, it is a pleasure to rec- 
ommend a choice, unhackneyed record 
of carols. Alexander Péloquin’s Chorale, 
already well known for TV and radio 
work, sings with infectious zest. If your 
hobby runs to sheer sound and stereo- 
phonic adventure, try something else. 
But if you want something Christmasy. 
yet neither outworn nor too exotic, you 
will enjoy this and so will your friends. 
Years of exploration into carol litera- 
ture have made this reviewer hard to 
impress; he is impressed by this new 
release (Gregorian Institute, 2132 Jef- 
ferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio $4.98). 


C. J. McNaspy 
FILMS 


THE SUNDOWNERS (Warner). On 
principle I try to avoid the type of 
critical remark which says: “This is a 
picture that everyone should see.” I am 
especially allergic to this approach when 
it throws in patriotism or religion. To 
wit: “This is a picture that every loyal 
American (or Catholic) should see.” 
The critic’s job is to communicate his 
enthusiasm or lack of it for a film. In 
the last analysis, however, the responsi- 
bility for choosing its entertainment 
rests with the public. 

When a critic tries to manipulate 
his readers by means of loaded, emo- 
tional arguments, he fails in at least 
three ways. He fails first of all as a 
writer because pious exhortations are a 
cheap substitute for the more difficult 
task of demonstrating the virtues or 
defects of a given work. In the second 
place he is likely to alienate those read- 
ers who have any spirit or independence 
of mind. If he has readers who like to 
be spoonfed with predigested opinions, 
he is failing them in an even more basic 
way. He is conspiring to make them 
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THE KINGDOM OF 


HEAVEN IN PARABLES 
by F. M. Moschner 


A challenge to the modern Christian to 
see Christ as the center and life-giving 
source of the Church and to translate 
His doctrine into the activity of daily 
life. $4.75 


> at 
THE WORD OF GOD 


by Georges Auzou 


A highly intelligible introduction to the = 
Sacred Scriptures in which every reader— = 
be he priest or layman, professor or stu- 
dent—can reflect on the nature of the 
Bible without having to do battle with 
technical terminology or a profusion of 
footnotes. $4.75 


> 


A TOUR OF 


THE SUMMA 
by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


A journey through the entire region of 
St. Thomas’ thought, from beginning to 
end. A concise paraphrase of the Summa 
Theologica, Msgr. Glenn’s book sacrifices 
neither the precision nor the clarity of 
the Angelic Doctor’s master work. $5.00 


> a 


THF MYSTERY 
OF MARY : 
by R. Bernard, 0.P. 


Father Bernard traces the mystery of 

Mary from the beginning of her life to 

her glorious coronation as Queen of an- 

gels and saints, and explains how Jesus is 

the source and pattern of the glory of 

Mary. $4.95 
ae 


WITNESSES OF 
THE GOSPEL 


by Henry Panneel 





HULL HNN 





Hunt 


A narration of the principal events in the 
life of Christ, from Bethlehem to Calvary, 
= by persons who participated in the events. 
: $3.75 
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more and more dependent and more 
and more confused, instead of assisting 
them in the formation of sound critical 
judgment and encouraging them to ex- 
ercise the responsibility which is theirs. 

Despite this lengthy disclaimer, I 
cannot resist expressing the hope that 
everyone who has ever complained 
about the sex, violence and degeneracy 
in films will go to see The Sundowners. 
It is about as wholesome and non-de- 
generate a movie as was ever made. 
What is more to the point, it is, on its 
own terms, an esthetically superb mo- 
tion picture. 

There is another group that I hope 
will take a long, hard look at the pic- 
ture—those film-makers who equate ar- 
tistry with explorations of humanity’s 
lower depths and regard simple stories 
about ordinary people as_ necessarily 
“corny” and sentimentalized. 

It must be admitted that this latter 
type of film is difficult to make without 
lapsing into sentimentalized caricature 
and distorting reality by covering up 
the problem of evil in the world. In 
the case of The Sundowners the man 
who has successfully negotiated this 
tricky course is director Fred Zinne- 
man of The Nun’s Story fame. Working 
from a novel by Jon Cleery and a script 
by Isobel Lennart, he has fashioned an 
exciting, vibrant, visually fascinating, 
funny, moving, instructive, inspirational 
in the non-corny sense, fundamentally 
truthful and altogether irresistible ac- 
count of life in the Australian bush a 
few decades ago. 

There is no formal story line to speak 
of. A sheep drover ( Robert Mitchum) 
is perfectly content with his life as a 
sundowner (a man whose home is a 
wagon and who pitches his tent wherev- 
er he is when the sun goes down). His 
wife and 14-year-old-son (Michael An- 
derson Jr.), who have shared this no- 
madic existence, yearn to settle down 
in a home of their own. At the end of 
the picture, as at its beginning, this 
conflict of interest remains unresolved, 
though some heroic compromises have 
been made on both sides. In the mean- 
time the wanderings and adventures of 
this small family bring them and the 
audience in intimate contact with a 
cross section of the people, places and 
things of the Australian “out back” 
(where the outdoor sequences of the 
Technicolor film were made). 

The things include the unique flora 
and fauna of the land down under and 
the places are a sheep station, a few 
towns strikingly like the frontier set- 
tlements of the Old West, some isolated 
farms and the wild, sparsely populated 
land itself. It is the people, however, 
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DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL 
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Boston 30, Massachusetts 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Imprimatur 


by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing. 

Official, new English translation, large 
type, artistic illustrations, colored 
maps, family record. 2661 pages, 534” 
x 834”. Available in black, white and 
red bindings. $6, $11, $15, $16, $20. 


MEDITATIONS FOR RELI- 


GIOUS by His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing. 

Unforgettable talks covering al] phases 
of religious life. A must for every 
Community. 240 pages. Cloth $3, pa- 
perback $2. 


THE ETERNAL WISDOM ty 


Very Reverend James Alberione, S.S.P., 
S.T.D. 

Presentation of the Faith with 180 
colored masterpiece paintings and con- 
cise explanations covering principal 
truths, Christian moral, the Sacraments 
and Grace. 180 pages. Deluxe $10, 
cloth $6. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD. Papal teachings 


compiled by the Monks of Solemes. 
Alphabetical and analytical indexes. 
Ideal for every woman and guidance 
counsellors. 416 pages. Cloth $4, pa- 
perback $3. 


ONE IN CHRIST by Reverend 
John Collins, S.J. 

Vast storehouse of rich thoughts for 
meditation on the Sunday Epistles. 216 
pages. Cloth $2.50, paperback 1.25. 


MARY, HOPE OF THE WORLD 


by Very Reverend James Alberione, 
S.S.P., S.T.D. 

Depiction of the Blessed Mother on 
earth as co-redemptrix of mankind and 
in heaven as queen of the Church and 
of the faithful. Stories of apparitions, 
shrines and devotees of Mary. 222 
pages. Cloth $3, paperback $1.50. 


OUR LADY’S KNIGHT by Rever- 
end Lawrence G. Lovasik, S.V.D. 
Biography of Technical Sergeant Leo 
E. Lovasik (1921-1943), a heroic 
American who sacrificed his life for 
his country. 232 pages. Cloth $3, 
paperback $2. 


DAD AND HIS TEENAGERS by 
Dr. John J. Skala. 

Informal chats on the problems dad 
faces with his teenagers. 96 pages. 
Cloth $2, paperback $1. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—FREE to Clergy and 
Religious—$1.00 to others. Dept. AM— 
29 Salem Way, Yonkers, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China. Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 


who dominate the proceedings. Besides 
the three already mentioned, the cast 
includes Peter Ustinov as a philosophi- 
cal Englishman whose lines are prob- 
ably not as funny as he makes them 
sound, Glynis Johns as a cheerfully out- 
landish hotel proprietress and some 
bit players who are marvelously life- 
like and indigenous to their surround- 
ings. 

The picture’s insights range all the 
way from a happy marriage operating 
without benefit of beauty parlors and 
chromium kitchens to the improbable 
fact that a sheepshearing contest can 
become a hilarious comedy sequence. 
It was a pleasure to stay with the film 
and its insights all the way. [L of D: 
A-II] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





SAVONAROLA— impressive oil painting for 
sale. Gloucester Arts, P. O. Box 538, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: Avoid 
the avalanche of last minute holiday mail- 
ings!—To assure prompt delivery of all 
Christmas parcels and greeting cards 
before the holiday— 


—Mail Early!— 


“For distant out-of-town points, 
mail by December 10, 1960" 
“For delivery in your local area, 
mail before December 16, 1960" 





TEACHERS 
OF YOUTH 


XAVERIAN BROTHER 


For further information: 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. Brother Emil, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College or 601 Winchester St. 


Box X Box X, Newton 
Silver Spring, Md. Highlands 61, Mass. 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice—a life 
devoted to Catholic Education— 









CHRISTIAN ART 


Famed artists of Europe and America 
Originals and reproductions 
Statues—Ceramics—Icon cards 


BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART 
250 E. 39 St., New York 
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Through Him (Christ), Lord, You cre- 
ate, sanctify, vivify, bless and give to 
us all these ever-good things (The 


blessing of all things, toward the close | 


of the Canon of the Mass). 


As every Catholic senses, the Mass is 
and will remain, on the deepest level, a 
mystery. The ritual of the Mass, though, 
will commonly yield its secrets to rever- 
ent examination. The only portion of 
the ceremonial which may continue to 
mystify even the most attentive Catho- 
lic is the prayer and action which we 
now encounter. Making the sign of the 
cross three times over the consecrated 
elements, the priest whispers the meas- 
ured words which make our present 
text. What is the meaning of this puz- 
zling ceremony? 

We must first recall a procedure in 
ancient liturgy which, like the offertory- 
procession with which it was connected, 
has been lost in the passage of time. 

We know, of course, that at the of- 
fertory of the primitive Mass the peo- 
ple came themselves to the altar with 
their own gifts of bread and wine. But 
bread and wine were not the only of- 
ferings. People are ingenious as well 
as generous, and they will always (and 
rightly) prefer to give what they do 
have rather than not give what they 
don’t have. So the faithful of an earlier 
and simpler time, in the dear days be- 
fore instant-anything, brought happily 
to the altar and to God a wide range 
of gifts. They gave wax and oil and 
milk. and grapes and honey and wool 
and flour and probably had to be re- 
strained from bringing cats and dogs 
and pet birds. 
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CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: ‘a me 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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The instinct at work was completely 
sound. All things are created by God, 
all things belong to God, all things 
may and really should be given back 
to God. Besides, religious men have al- 
ways sensed that when an object has 
been presented to God and has been 
properly and ritually blessed, it be- 
comes a different, more significant and 
much more valuable thing. In the light 
of unchanging human nature, we hesi- 
tantly wonder whether some of the 
faithful in days gone by did not include 
in their offerings items which they 
hoped to get back—for, following the 
Mass, the non-consecrated gifts were 
distributed to the poor—after they had 
been blessed. 

However that may be, this ceremony 
which remains imbedded in the Mass- 
liturgy is the remnant of the blessing of 
all the gifts that had been offered. 
Mother Church, in her wisdom and 
holiness, does bless everything. Good 
people, in their piety, want everything 
to be blessed. And both Church and 
faithful knew from the beginning that 
any blessing which was closely con- 
nected with the Mass and the Eucharist 
would be the richest blessing of all. 

The faithful at Mass today may un- 
derstand the blessing of all things in 
the widest sense, as precisely the bless- 
ing of all things: themselves, their 
homes, their possessions, their jobs, 
their food and, indeed, the whole wide 
world of God’s creation. There are two 
ways of looking at everything: the way 
of secular man and the way of religious 
man. Secular man looks at the vast 
universe and sees mystery indeed, but 
only the mystery of things. He wonders 
what that vagrant molecule or neutron 
is up to, and how two galaxies hap- 
pened to get into a dilly of a smash-up 
many millions of years ago. Religious 
man looks at the universe and sees 
mystery that is at once deeper and 
clearer, the mystery that lies beneath 
things. He wonders at the infinite 
majesty of the Creator who must be 
responsible for all this, and he marvels 
at the secret truth which is not so secret, 
after all. He begins to know that God 
creates because God loves. And then 
that man will feel strongly inclined 
and indeed obliged to love back. 

Nobody knows, as yet, whether ra- 
tional animals bide on any of those 
worlds which are daily, for weal or 
woe, wheeling about us. If there are 
such, we have no idea what destiny and 
plan God their Creator has for them. 
We feel entirely cordial toward all pos- 
sible Martians, however. Every day, in 
our Mass, we bless all of God’s creation. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 








Schools and Colleges 





Indiana 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 
Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








Michigan 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 


Liberal 
and 
Professional 
Education 
for Women 


B. A., B. S. and B. M. degrees 
Fully accredited 


Address: The Registrar, Box A 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





Pennsylvania 


a 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania J 
@ a four-year liberal arts College for women 
@ fully accredited 
@ conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Address inquiries to: The Registrar, Box A, 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Penn. 














College of Saint Teresa | 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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America 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions 


Your friends, associates and relatives to whom you send AMERICA subscriptions will be grateful for 
your thoughtfulness every week in the coming year. Each issue will remind the recipients of your 
distinctive taste in choosing this gift which benefits them intellectually, culturally and_ spiritually. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES APPLY COMBINATION OFFER 


There is still time to You may want to single out 
submit your list. An order some friends for combination 
form for your convenience gift subscriptions for 
is inserted into this issue. America and Catholic Mind, 

Do your Christmas gift shopping the bimonthly review of what 

this easy-by-mail way at leading thinkers are saying 

special low rates. You may extend or and writing. A special 
renew your own subscription, too: combination Christmas rate 
Siew tininilasies ie % applies! $10 for the first 
pis emt. Na: combination subscriptions, 

Second one-year subscription $9.50 for the second; and 
Each additional one year gift subscription $6 $8 for each additional. 


CHECK list for making up your 
America gift subscription list. 


V Brother, sister, in-laws, mother, 
father 


V Parish priest, teacher 
V Business associate 


V College student 


LL 


V Missionary 

V Parish society official 
V Public library 

V Local editor 

V Client 

V Supplier 


V Public official, judge, 
Congressman 


Mail Insert Order Form With Your List Today! 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
920 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 
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